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FACTS FOR 
PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


SOVIET ECONOMY DURING 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


N. A. Voznessensky 


How Soviet economy met the shock of 
the concentrated Nazi onslaught. 
Paper cover $1.00 


THE SCIENCE OF 
BIOLOGY TODAY 


Trofim Lysenko 


The address of the President of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences of the USSR evoked by the 
international discussion on genetics. 
Cloth $1.25 Paper $.25 


SOVIET WHITE PAPER ON 
NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 
Translation of full text of the state- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

of the USSR. 
5¢ each 


FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 


An hi-torical document if World War 
II. Contcining the official Soviet reply 
to the State Department publication 
on the Nazi-Soviet documents AND 
the remarkable documented historical 
analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood,” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 
25¢; special low rate in quntity. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COLD WAR 


D. N. Pritt 


The historical record set straight in 
an authoritative, concerted narrative. 
Cloth $1.25 Paper 40¢ 


HOW TO END 
THE COLD WAR 
The exchanges between the USSR and 
the U.S.A., including Wallace’s Open 
Letter and Stalin’s reply and other 
documents and comments. 
25¢ each 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 


A scholarly study of Soviet democracy 
with clear answers to many questions 
including those that many Americans 
csk regarding Soviet elections. 

15¢, illustrated 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St.. New York 14 

















SEE 
SOVIET 
FILMS 


Color Films From 
the USSR 


Current Features 
SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow.” 


Coming Features 
LIFE IN BLOOM 


Based on the life of Ivan Michu- 
rin, famous horticulturist. Directed 
by Alexander Dovzhenko, with 
music by Shostakovich. 


THE MAGIC HORSE 


First feature-length color car- 
toon, based on the famous folk 
tale "The Hump-backed Horse." 


THE TRAIN GOES 
EAST 


Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. 


Current Color Shorts 


AUTUMN IN GEORGIA 
GREEN SHORES 
IN THE WORLD OF CRYSTALS 
SECRETS OF NATURE 
SONG OF HAPPINESS 
(Cartoon) 

SPRING MELODIES 
(Cartoon) 
SUKHUMI IN NOVEMBER 
WINTER SPORTS 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE , 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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S R T BOOK CLUB 
SELECTIONS 


THESE OUTSTANDING BOOKS ARE 
OFFERED TO YOU AT A DISCOUNT 





Any of these books may be selected 
on joining the Club, or members may 
substitute one for the regular selec- 
tion. See our back cover for details. 











SOVIET ECONOMY 
DURING THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


N. A. Voznessensky 


How Soviet economy met the shoc: of 
the concentrated Nazi onslaught. 
Cloth Cover 


CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.00 
Non-members $2.25 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
RUSSIANS 


Bernhard J. Stern 
and Samuel Smith 
A complete handbook, containing articles 
by Joseph Stalin, Beatrice Webb, Wil- 
liam Howard Melish, J. B. S. Haldane, 
and 47 ae a in their 
elds. 


CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.10 
Non-members $2.75 


GIANT AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


M. lIlin and E. Segal 


The story of ancient civilization by the 
Soviet authors whose inimitable style 
made their books on science a byword. 
The heroes of this book are not the 
kings and generals of the ancient world, 
but the philosophers, scientists, writers 
; and thinkers. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.10 
Non-members $2.50 


PEOPLE COME FIRST 


Jessica Smith 


Every important aspect of Soviet life in 

its latest phases and in its full develop- 

ment, told with the immediacy and 

intimacy of first-hand contact and rich 
background. 


CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.20 
Non-members $2.75 


RUSSIAN ZONE 


OF GERMANY 
Gordon Schaffer 


Timely, factual, informative. Necessary 
for a full understanding of today's 
events. 


CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.20 
Non-members $2.50 


RUSSIA—THE GIANT 
THAT CAME LAST 


Joshua Kunitz 


A new kind of history that gives an 
understanding of Russia today. 


CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.20 
Non-members $3.50 
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An Open Letter to Zane Thornton 


The replies from our readers to a letter from 
a Cincinnati high school boy, Zane Thornton, 
published in our February issue, have been so 
numerous that we find it impossible to pub- 
lish them all. We have selected this one, by 
Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., of Belhaven College, Jack- 
son, Miss., as conveying the spirit of the over- 
whelming majority of the replies, and present- 
ing a viewpoint that is refreshing in these hys- 
teria-ridden days——Editor. 


OUR LETTER (appearing in the 

February, 1949, SRT) suggests 
that you have given some serious 
thought to one of the gravest questions 
which now confronts our Government: 
freedom of speech and the press. And 
well you might devote some thinking 
to this question, for during no other 
peaceful era in our history, perhaps, 
has this freedom been so challenged 
and threatened as it is today. 

America and Russia at present are 
engaged in a “Cold War.” To wage 
“Cold War,” the United States, through 
its State Department, is committed to 
a policy of “containment” of the Soviet 
Union (popularly called the Truman 
Doctrine). The Truman Doctrine con- 
templates America’s establishing a 
ring of military bases all around Rus- 
sia’s border, thereby (it is assumed), 
preventing Russian “imperialism” and 
“aggression.” 

But some groups and publications in 
this country, specifically such maga- 
zine as Christian Century, New Repub- 
lic, The Nation, and Soviet Russia To- 
day, are opposed to the Truman Doc- 
trine. They feel that “containing” Rus- 
sia all around the vast periphery of 
the USSR is neither possible nor desir- 
able. Hence SRT and other publica- 
tions have led the way in opposing 
“containment.” Instead, they call for 
friendship with Russia. They believe it 
can be attained. They do not believe 
that war between the West and Rus- 
sia is inevitable. They believe, rather, 
that peace (which, they are convinced, 
has nothing in common with the Tru- 
man Doctrine) should be the only 
legitimate goal of American foreign 
policy. 

As citizens of this country, we—you 
and I and all Americans—must give 
serious consideration to what we be- 
lieve concerning freedom to speak and 
publish doctrines and ideas opposed to 
the official policies of the United States 
Government. How shall our Govern- 
ment deal with dissenters? A _ sub- 
stantial number of Americans have al- 
ready reached a decision: those per- 
sons, groups, and publications which 
propose friendship with Russia are 
branded “subversive,” “heretical,” “un- 
American.” You, apparently, subscribe 
to this position. To remove this “sub- 
version,” you summon all “patriotic” 
minds to stamp it out, to restrain it 
by force, to equate such speaking, 
thinking, and publishing with treason 
against the United States. You are 





further convinced, I take it, that such 
action is thoroughly compatible with 
American Democracy—that such action 
is indeed necessary to “protect” the 
American way of life. 

Allow me to assure you from the 
outset that I am no Communist. I am 
unalterably opposed to a Commuunistic 
America. I am equally opposed to the 
idea of “appeasement of Russia” 
(whatever that term—in all its am- 
biguity—might mean). I deem myself 
as patriotic as any living American. 
Proof of my patriotism—three years 
service in the US Army, including par- 
ticipation in three European cam- 
paigns. 

If I maintained, however, that I had 
no cause I would be telling an untruth. 
On the contrary, I emphatically do 
have a cause, and I will proclaim it 
upon every opportunity: the con- 
tinuance and preservation of the 
American Democracy. But this is not 
just my cause. It is rather one which 
has been handed me and all of us by 
the fathers of our Republic. Did they 
believe in free speech—even for all 
“radical,” “subversive” elements? 

To answer that question, let us look 
at the writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
one of the most brilliant proponents 
of Democracy. As a member of Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet and as our third 
President, Jefferson had to endure all 
manner of threats, intimidations, and 
insults from his political enemies, the 
Federalists. For, you see, Jefferson 
was a “Radical”—he favored the 
French Revolution (which movement, 
to the entrenched Federalists, meant 
embracing and sympathizing with a 
foreign “ism,” and advocating the over- 
throw of orderly government!). The 
Federalists, he once lamented, “fill 
their newspapers with falsehoods, 
calumnies, and audacities.” Jeffer- 
sonians were branded “frog-eating, 
man-eating, blood-drinking cannibals,” 
“Gallic Jackals,” “a despicable Mob- 
ocracy.” Seldom has a man or a 
government endured such insults as 
those borne by Thomas Jefferson and 
disciples. 

But what was his solution? How did 
he propose to deal with such propa- 
ganda? “I shall protect them in the 
right of lying and calumniating,” he 
wrote in 1802. Likening the great body 
of the American press to a growing 
tree, Jefferson wrote again in 1798: 


. it is better to leave a few of 
its noxious branches, to their lux- 
uriant growth, than by pruning 
them away, to injure the vigor of 
those yielding proper fruits. 


Jefferson seemed: to regard a free 
press—with all its abuses—as indis- 
pensible to Democracy. This idea is 
driven home in a letter to Carrington 
in 1787: 


(Continued on page 29) 











— Stop the War Pact! 
Nave the Peace! — 


HE NortH ATLANTIC PacT sCHEDULED FOR SIGNING IN EARLY 

April, in committing us to armed intervention outside this 
hemisphere, flouts both the United States Constitution and the 
United Nations Charter. It marks a turning point in Ameri- 
can, foreign policy and may well mark a catastrophic turning 
point in world affairs along the road to war. 

The adoption by our country of this pact, and the program 
of arming Western Europe which would follow, would com- 
mit us to a-course wholly contrary to American traditions 
and to the vital interests and security of our nation. 

There is no single task before the American people of more 
vital importance than to stop this pact of war. 

No individual, no organization can escape the awful 
responsibility of having helped to bring about a new global 
war unless at once, and with all their strength, they take some 
step to prevent it. 

War is not inevitable, it can be stopped. 

The pact must be ratified by the U.S. Senate before it goes 
into effect and it-is the responsibility of the American people 
to prevent its ratification. 

- There are things that you can do. Wire, write, hold meet- 
ings, pass resolutions addressed to the President, the Secretary 
of State, your own Senators, stating in the most vigorous 
words at your command that you do not want our country 
irrevocably committed to a war policy, that you oppose the 
North Atlantic Pact, that you demand that our government 
accept the repeated offers of the Soviet Union for a conference 
to settle the differences between our countries and above all 
Premier Stalin’s latest offer to make a pact of peace. Insist 
that there be open hearings by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and be prepared to organize delegations to go to 
Washington and testify fer peace. 

We boast of our American democracy. Let us prove that it 
works, and that the people have the final say. 

However assiduously the text may seek to obscure the ag- 
gressive nature of the pact, presenting it as self-defense 
against the non-existent threat of Soviet aggression, the warlike 
purpose of the pact is implicit in the whole trend of present 
American foreign policy of which it is the expression. 

No one can declare that even such a dangerous step as 
ratification will make war inevitable. But it will bring us 
so much closer to the ultimate horror of war in an atomic 
age that a misstep could plunge us into the deadly abyss on 
whose brink we then would stand. 

-Our efforts now can not only save our country and its 
future but will bring hope and new strength to resist to the 
millions of Europeans who today are opposing the efforts of 
their governments to place themselves under American 
domination in joining the war alliance. 

The pact is motivated by a myth—the myth of Soviet ag- 
gression. But if the United States authorities through their 
own experience and the reports of their intelligence apparatus 
have any sort of realistic judgment of Soviet policies, they 
well know that the Soviet Union has committed no aggressive 
acts and will never embark on any aggressive war. 

The logic of the situation therefore compels the following 
conclusions as to the meaning of the pact: 

1. That since aggression by the USSR is out of the ques- 
tion, those circles in the United States most vigorously push- 
ing the pact-are seriously considering the eventuality of an 
aggressive war against the Soviet Union. 

2. That while the pact is ostensibly aimed at defense 








against direct aggression from the outside, it is in fact, since 
no such threat exists, aimed at keeping in power or putting 
in power reactionary governments which will support Ameri- 
can imperialist policies, and aiding them to suppress not only 
the Communists but all democratic elements within their 
own countries and independent movements among colonial 
peoples. 

3. That the administration sees in this pact the only means 
of keeping the war hysteria and fear of the Soviet Union at 
a pitch that will make it possible to put over the staggering 
program of military production which it envisages as the only 
way out of the threatening economic depression. It is the 
American people who will be the victims of this fallacious 
policy, for which they will have to pay in reduced living 
standards and the extinction of their civil rights. 

Act before it is too late. There is not a minute to lose. 

Stop the war pact! Save the peace! 


Aims of the North Atlantic Pact 


CHEDULED TO BE IN WASHINGTON FOR THE SIGNING OF THE 

North Atlantic pact the first week in April are the foreign 
ministers of Canada, Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg and Norway. Italy, Denmark, Ice- 
land and Portugal are also invited to join. 

The text of the Pact as made public on March 18 fully con- 
firms the previous statements we have made about it as well 
as the detailed analysis of its aims contained in the Soviet 
White Paper issued as a special supplement to the last issue 
of our magazine. The White Paper traced the development 
of the pact since March 1948 when the Brussells pact was 
concluded between Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg, laying the foundation for the 
Western Union bloc. This action, according to the White 
Paper, signified the final abandonment by Great Britain and 
France, as well as America, under whose aegis it was taken, 
of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements with regard to Ger- 
many. As distinct from the basic purpose of these pacts to 
promote peace by preventing fresh aggression on Germany’s 
part, this Western Union military alliance was set up against 
their Allies of the Second World War, and depends on the 
restoring of Germany’s military potential. The document 
noted that herein its aims are entirely different from those 
of the treaties of mutual assistance concluded by the Soviet 
Union with other European states, including Britain and 
France, which are designed to prevent a resurgence of Ger- 
man aggressive power. The inclusion of the Western Union 
nations in the North Atlantic Pact, taken in conjunction with 
the already existing Inter-American Pact can, in the Soviet 
view, only be interpreted as part of a plan for establishing 
Anglo-American world domination and the policy of unleash- 
ing a new world war, and such a course can only mean the 
undermining of the United Nations whose existence serves to 
curb aggressive policies. 

While the Pact itself does not mention the Soviet Union, 
all the propaganda surrounding it, as well as official State 
Department declarations, specifically name the USSR as the 
“potential enemy” against which it is directed. While its 
stated aim is peace, its actual purpose is to prepare for war. 
While giving lip service to the United Nations, the Pact 
flagrantly violates the One World concept of the UN, replac- 
ing it with that of two hostile blocs of nations lined up against 
each other. And all its legalistic language cannot hide the fact 
that the pact is in direct violation of the United States Consti- 
tution which provides that only Congress can declare war. 

Article 5, around which much of the preliminary debate 
centered, declares that an attack on one of the signatory powers 
is to be considered an attack on all and obligates each one of 
them “to assist the party or parties so attacked by taking forth- 
with ... such action as it deems necessary, including the use 
of armed force. . . .” (This is the formula contrived so that 
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in this country it can be said the pact contains no “automatic 
commitment” to go to war while the other signatories can be 
assured it does so commit us.) 

Article 3 obligates the parties to the treaty to “maintain and 
develop their collective capacity to resist armed attack,” which 
means of course all out development of armaments, in direct 
contravention of the UN resolution on arms reduction. 

And key Article 9 provides for the setting up of a Defense 
Committee representing all the signatories for the implementa- 
tion of Articles 3 and 5. Such a committee already exists in 
advance of the ratification of the treaty. For months a Military 
Staff Committee of the Western Union powers has been func- 
tioning at Fontainbleau in France, where with the active par- 
ticipation of Major General Lyman L. Lemnitzer of the U.S. 
Army, plans for the provision of arms for Europe by the 
United States and the organization of the European armies to 
use them has been underway. It is these military men, not the 
United States Congress, who will have the power to plunge 
our country into war. 

We shall be committed to go to war, under Article 6 of the 
treaty, in the event of— 

. an armed attack on the territory of any of the parties in 
Europe or North America, on the Algerian Departments of France, 
on the occupation forces of any party in Europe, on the islands under 
the jurisdiction of any party in the North Atlantic Area north of the 


Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of 
the parties. 


This article makes no attempt to qualify the nature of the 
attack, whether provoked or unprovoked; it indicates that an 
accidental attack on a Berlin airlift plane or a ship of any 
member nation could be the pretext for war. This article 
defines the new borders of the United States. But indeed, they 
go far beyond those specified. Secretary Acheson in his broad- 
cast on the pact let it be known that the region involved has 
no stated limits, since the common interests of the nations 
involved are ideological ones. He referred to Article 2 with 
its affirmation that the associated countries will strengthen 
their “free institutions.” Just what these “free institutions” are 
becomes somewhat confusing when we consider the inclusion 
of fascist Portugal (or, indeed, what is happening to the “free 
institutions” of our own country today). The preamble of the 
pact expresses its signatories’ determination to safeguard the 
freedom of their peoples “founded on principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of law.” At his press conference 
on March 18, Mr. Acheson blandly described Portugal as 
meeting this test. When a reporter asked him whether Spain 
could also meet it, he said that Spain had been kept out “by 
the unhappy opposition of certain countries,” indicating a 
hope that this situation would be rectified. The eventual 
inclusion of Germany was suggested in the State Department’s 
White Paper of March 19. The test, then, is not democracy, 
but opposition to communism, and American frontiers are 
thus stretched to global dimensions, reaching wherever gov- 
ernments can be found and maintained in power to oppose 
communism and people’s democratic movements. 


Arms Against the People 


_—_ THE REAL KEY TO THE PACT IS TO BE FOUND IN THE 
corollary measure for Lend-Lease military aid to the sig- 
natories which will be presented to the Senate along with it. 
Chis mighty program of arming Europe will mean an ad- 
citional one to two billion dollars added to our budget for 
ihe present year and perhaps up to thirty billion dollars 
before we are through. The present plan, as reported in the 
press, is that the State Department will offer a global mutual 
military assistance program combining in a single package 
“| present and projected United States commitments to sup- 
‘y not only the North Atlantic Pact nations, but Greece, 
‘urkey, Latin America and other countries (not to mention 
‘urther commitments for interlocking Mediterranean and 
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Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, who on arch 4 was appointed Soviet Foreign 
Minister, with Viacheslav M. Molotov, Deputy Premier of the USSR. 


Middle East and Pacific pacts already under discussion). 
A major purpose of the pact, not spelled out explicitly in 
the text, but unquestionably part of the calculations of its 
signers, is the furnishing of arms that will help the reactionary 
governments remain in power and give them the means of 
suppressing democratic movements of the people. 

James Reston, who is kept well informed on the State De- 
partment’s position, wrote in the New York Times, March 1: 

The Executive branch of the Government is convinced that some 
of the Western European nations must have military aid, not only 
to defend themselves against external aggression, but primarily to 
bolster their police powers against their own Communists. (Italics 
mine.—Ed.) 

Secretary Acheson confirmed this at his press conference 
when he said that while a purely internal revolution would 
not be regarded as an armed attack, “an uprising inspired, 
armed and directed from the outside would be a different 
thing.” Since no pains have been spared to spread the lie that 
all people’s movements are Soviet-inspired, the meaning is 
clear. Asked whether what was happening in Greece would 
be regarded as an armed attack within the meaning of the 
pact, Secretary Acheson said that in his judgment it very well 
might. 


Betrayal of the United Nations 


HE UNITED STATES, IF THE PACT IS RATIFIED, WILL BE VIOLAT- 
Tiss its Constitution. 

Great Britain, in adhering to the Atlantic Pact, will be 
repudiating the British-Soviet Treaty of Alliance, Article 6 of 
which pledges the two nations that “each undertakes not to 
conclude any alliance and not to take part in any coalition 
directed against the other.” 

France, in joining, will be repudiating the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty which contains the same provision. 

All three will be finally repudiating the Yalta and Potsdam 
pacts. 

And every signatory nation will be helping to undermine 
the United Nations through violation of its charter and above 
all its basic principles of international cooperation and peace. 

The pretense that the pact is only a regional pact as pro- 
vided by Articles 52 and 53 of the United Nations Charter 
will not hold water. No mere regional arrangement is here in- 
volved but an area spanning half the globe, taking in the 
Aleutian Islands on the one side and Norway and Italy on 
the other. Article 52, Clause 1, declares that: 


Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security as are appro- 
priate for regional action, provided that such arrangements or agencies 
and their activities are consistent with the Purposes and Princ?ples 
of the United Nations. 











The wording of this article indicates recognition of existing 
local arrangements for conciliation, not the sanctioning of 
new military blocs. It speaks explicitly of matters appropriate 
for regional action, clearly meaning that its functions should 
be confined to settlement of disputes between states within a 
given region and not as between those of one region and 
another. 

Clause 2 of the article states that UN member nations en- 
tering into such regional arrangements “shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements . . . before referring them to the 
Security Council.” A final clause states that this article in 
no way impairs the application of Articles 32 and 35, which 
cover the superior rights and powers of the Security Council. 
Here, again, local disputes are stressed, and it is made clear 
that only preliminary action is envisaged before referral to 
the Security Council. 

Article 53, dealing with military action, makes the authority 
of the Security Council even more explict: 


The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority. 
But no enforcement action shall be taken under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council, with the exception of measures against any enemy 
state. ... The term enemy State ... applies to any state which 
during the Second World War has been an enemy of any signatory 
of the present Charter. 


Thus it is perfectly clear that not only is any action for 
conciliation taken under a regional arrangement subject to 
referral to the Security Council, but that any kind of military 
or other action such as envisaged under the North Atlantic 
Pact is expressly prohibited and illegal under the United Na- 
tions charter unless authorized by the Security Council. The 
only exception would be measures against an “enemy state” 
as defined above. No such measures are envisaged in the 
North Atlantic Pact. Its measures are directed not against a 
former enemy but against a wartime ally. The pact has been 
negotiated completely outside of the United Nations. Its state- 
ment that measures taken shall be “reported” to the Security 
Council is meaningless. 

Recognizing the impossibility of reconciling the Pact with 
regional arrangements permissible under the UN Charter, the 
text cites self-defense under Article 51 as its justification. 
Article 51 reads: 


Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security. Measures taken by members in the exercise of this 
right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsi- 
bility of the Security Council under the present Charter to take at 
any time such action as it deems necessary in order to maintain 
or restore international peace and security. (Italics mine.—Ed.) 


It is clear that under this article self-defense means only 
immediate measures to repel an invader until such time as 
the Security Council can take action. It has nothing in com- 
mon with any such arrangement as the North Atlantic Pact, 
which is an outright military alliance against a potential 
aggressor of the future. This article, like the others, stresses 
the authority of the Security Council. 

The North Atlantic Pact nations have determined for them- 
selves that a threat to the peace exists, and decided on the 
aggressor in advance, although no threat of aggression exists 
from the Soviet Union, and under the United Nations Charter 
only the Security Council can determine the existence of such 
a threat. 

Thus all attempts to reconcile the North Atlantic Pact with 
the United Nations fall apart, and the Pact is exposed as an 
anti-Soviet coalition in direct violation of the UN Charter. 
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Norway Falls in Line 


]NpER Unrrep SraTEs PRESSURE, THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
ae abandoned their plans to organize a pact of their own. 
The United States let it be known that no country not joining 
in the pact could count on military help from us. While 
Sweden still holds out, standing by its traditional position of 
neutrality, Norway knuckled under in time to be in on the 
pact’s final drafting, and the previously reluctant Danes now 
seem to be coming along. On March 10, Danish Foreign 
Minister Rasmussen arrived in Washington to discuss the 
pact, although less than a month before he had stated that 
the United States was not serving the cause of peace by in- 
sisting on the participation of Denmark and Norway as a 
condition for military aid. Denmark is of course important 
to the pact planners because it owns Greenland where the 
US. is still operating some of its wartime military bases. 

Writing in the New Republic for March 4, the Swedish 
journalist Gunnar Fagrell told of the aggressive, high pres- 
sure tactics used by the United States in trying to force the 
North Atlantic Pact on Scandinavia. Since it proved impos- 
sible to get Scandinavia as a whole into a bloc openly hostile 
to the Soviet Union, the Western powers set to work on them 
one by one. Mr. Fagrell notes that in Western Europe there 
are “neutrals in the cold war both on the non-Communist 
Left and the Right” who are questioning American methods 
of “saving democracy” and who “are not all convinced that 
American militarists are not ready to have the Eagle scream 
over their dead bodies, ruined cities and gutted cathedrals.” 

Norwegian Foreign Minister Halvard M. Lange apparently 
received satisfactory assurances of American aid on his recent 
trip to Washington, since immediately on his return he 
brought his country into the pact. 

Thus Norway, having a common border with the Soviet 
Union, has chosen to join a pact of war against the Soviet 
Union in place of the pact of peace offered by the latter in 
its note of February 5. The Soviet note pointed out the 
dangers of the Norwegian position that it would grant no 
military bases to other powers unless attacked or threatened 
with attack, since this might mean that mere provocative 
rumors of threatened attack might be deemed sufficient for 
the granting of such bases to other powers. The Soviet Union 
reiterated its friendly attitude toward Norway, and concluded 
its note with the proposal of a non-aggression pact to put 
an end to any doubts Norway might have with regard to 
Soviet intentions. 

On March 4, following its decision to join the North 
Atlantic Pact, Norway sent the USSR a note rejecting the 
non-aggression pact as unnecessary because both countries as 
members of the United Nations were already pledged not 
to attack one another. Curiously enough, the Norwegians 
in a previous note had motivated their desire to join the 
North Atlantic Pact on the fact that the United Nations had 
not yet become sufficiently strong to maintain peace. 


Opposition to the Pact 


RITICISM OF AT LEAST CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE NorTH 

Atlantic Pact is making itself felt in some unexpected 
quarters, indicating that America’s cold war policy is bring- 
ing us much closer to a shooting war than was intended by 
some of its most ardent spokesmen. John Foster Dulles, U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations, is one of those now expressing 
fear of the Frankenstein monster he himself helped to create. 
Walter Lippmann of the N. Y. Herald Tribune expresses 
similar fears. 

In a keynote address on March 8 at the Federal Council of 
Churches’ conference, Mr. Dulles stated emphatically that 
war with Russia is not inevitable. Declaring that the Soviet 
Union does not contemplate the use of war as an instrument 
of its national policy, he continued: 
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I do not know any responsible official, military or civilian, in this 
government or any other government, who believes that the Soviet 
Union now plans conquest by open military aggression. 


He warned, however, that if the USSR were to believe its 
home territory seriously menaced through major military aid 
furnished to European countries and the setting up of military 
bases on its borders, it could hardly be expected to remain 
inactive: 


That is why our fellowship with the peoples of Western Europe 
and particularly of Scandinavia, ought not to seem to bring United 
State military might directly to Russia’s border. 

It would, indeed, involve a high tribute to Soviet leaders to assume 
that, under these circumstances, they would exercise more self- 
control than would our people under comparable circumstances, as, 
for example, if they had military arrangements with a country on 
our border. 


Taking the position that a new war could only lead to a 
further spread of communism, as did World Wars I and II, 
Mr. Dulles suggested that the anti-Communist policy of our 
government could best be furthered by methods “short of 
war’—having in mind, apparently, the policy of using Ameri- 
can aid as a means of supporting reactionary governments 
against internal progressive forces. The real danger, he said, 
lies in “The Communist tactic of propaganda, penetration, 
sabotage, terrorism.” Thus it would seem that what Mr. Dul- 
les is really afraid of is the Communist and peoples move- 
ments of Europe and that his statements are not to be taken 
as opposition to the pact itself, but fear lest our tactics in 
promoting it could push us into a war for which we are not 
yet prepared. No doubt he feels that time is needed both to 
build up a military machine now far from ready for an all- 
out struggle, and to bring in American aid to crush the broad 
peace movements in Europe, and consolidate American con- 
trol of the governments involved. 

When the conference debate on the pact revealed such 
serious opposition that it looked as though a resolution of 
outright disapproval might be passed, Mr. Dulles urged that 
no official steps be taken. The conference did reject a proposal 
that they endorse the pact. Instead the Protestant leaders 
passed a resolution demanding that the Senate not act on the 
pact until the American people “have had full opportunity 
for a full discussion of its provisions and implications.” The 
resolution also urged the Senate to enter no alliance “which 
might validly appear as aggressive to Russia, just as a Rus- 
sian alliance with Latin America undoubtedly would appear 
to us.” The Conference resolution also stated that “War with 
Russia is not inevitable. Contradictory ideologies can coexist 
without armed conflict if propagated by methods of 
tolerance.” 

Seventy national and community organizational leaders from 
14 States met informally in Washington on March 16 to 
discuss American foreign policy and its implications. 

Discussion concentrated upon the North Atlantic Pact, and 
sentiment was virtually unanimous that those present should 
return to their communities to do all possible to foster the 
fullest understanding of what is actually involved in this Pact 
and to encourage individual citizens and organizations to 
register their convictions with their representatives in Wash- 
ington. In particular, it was agreed that great insistence should 
be laid upon the holding of a public hearing by the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate on the North Atlantic 
Pact at which every opinion of responsible leaders could have 
‘ull opportunity of expression. 

The Conference was non-organizational, embracing repre- 
sentatives of farm and trade union, religious, women’s clubs, 
veterans, business and professional groups. The Conference 
was initiated by the Rev. Phillips P. Elliot, First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Emeri- 
tus Professor of Sociology, New York University; Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson, President Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; the 
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Rev. William E. Lampe, General Secretary of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church; Dr. Thomas Mann; Prof. Limus C. 
Pauling, Chairman fo the Division of Chemistry, California 
Institute of Technology, and Dr. John A. Kingsbury. 


Henry Wallace on ERP and the Pact 


ESTIFYING BEFORE THE Houser Foretcn AFFairs COMMITTEE 
Tis opposition to the five and a half billion dollar Marshall 
Plan appropriation subsequently passed, Progressive Party 
leader Henry A. Wallace stated on February 23: 


I have said that the Marshall Plan cannot succeed in stabilizing 
the economy of Western Europe because it is not an economic plan 
for recovery but a political weapon in the cold war policy. The 
aggressive military nature of that policy now stands fully revealed 
by the proposal for a North Atlantic Pact and the lend-lease of arms 
to Western Europe. 


Citing reports on the actual results of the Marshall Plan, 
and the worsening of European economic conditions under 
its operation, Mr. Wallace said that its failure resulted from 
the barriers it imposes on trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe, its lack of provision for the necessary increase in 
Europe’s industrial capacity, its rebuilding of Germany at the 
expense of our Western European allies, and the fact that the 
cold war policy is saddling Western Europe with an intoler- 
able burden of armament expenditures. 

Mr. Wallace pointed out that while the American people 
were sold the Marshall Plan on the plea that it would save 
us the cost of rearmament, the nation is now being forced 
into vastly increased arms spending in addition to the Mar- 
shall Plan itself, resulting in a mounting burden to the 
American tax payer, while our people are being robbed of 
better schools and better health, more homes and social 
security, and are threatened with economic disaster. 

When the text of the Pact was made public, Mr. Wallace 
stated his conviction that if the American people are given a 
chance to review the Pact and all its consequences they will 
overwhelmingly reject it. Calling on the people to action for 
a positive alternative course, Mr. Wallace declared: 


I insist that there is an honorable, a peaceful and a practical alter- 
native to this mad course which reneges on our solemn international 
agreements, violates a fundamental tenet of our Constitution, thrusts 
an intolerable military burden on our people, and buys us neither 
peace nor security. I say that that alternative is to return to the course 
which Franklin Roosevelt charted for America and the world—the 
course laid down in the Charter of the United Nations and the great 
principles upon which it was founded. I say that if the Administra- 
tion accepts the repeated offer of the Russians to sit down for a dis- 
cussion of the settlement of our differences, we can return America 
and the world to that course. 

The American people have the power to demand a return to that 
peaceful alternative. I know that if they have a chance to review in 
public what has been decided in secret, they will not be misled by 
words that talk peace but disguise acts leading to war. They must 
speak out now in no uncertain terms and tell the President and the 
Senate that they will not mortgage their lives and their fortunes on 
a Pact that endangers their security, lowers their standards of living, 
and can have no end but war. 


Conference for World Peace 


| TREMENDOUS IMPETUS TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT WILL BE 
given by the Cultural and Scientific Conference for world 
peace, called for March 25, 26 and 27. The Conference, which 
is under the auspices of the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions of which Dr. Harlow Shapley is 
chairman, will be held at the Waldorf Astoria, New York. 

Hundreds of leading figures in American life, determined 
to avoid war and to contribute something to the happiness 
and progress of people everywhere, have joined in the stirring 
call to the conference. Outlining the cost of the cold war 
already paid in material and moral terms, the Call goes on: 


But who could reckon the cost of a new world war in the Atomic 
age? We agree that mankind must not pay that cost, which is be- 
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yond all reckoning. Whatever may be our views in regard to the 
social, political and economic policies of the Soviet Union, we agree 
that it is necessary to reestablish American-Soviet understanding and 
cooperation, which alone can make peace possible. . . 

We do not think the question worthy of debate as to whether or 
not capitalism and socialism can exist together. Both do exist. The 
only question worth discussing is how to restore the mutual ac- 
ceptance of that fact which brought victory in World War II and 
which alone can avert World War III... . 


Among the guests from other countries who have accepted 
invitations to attend the conference, special interest attaches to 
the Soviet delegation, which includes’ A. A. Fadeyev, Sec- 
retary-General of the Union of Soviet Writers, S. A. Gerasi- 
mov, writer, motion picture director and producer, A. I. Opa- 
rin, Acting Secretary Biological Sciences Section, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, P. A. Pavlenko, writer and Stalin prize 
winner, and Dmitri Shostakovich, composer. 

The American people will extend the warmest of welcomes 
to their Soviet guests, and their coming here will help re- 
forge the bonds of friendship with their great country that 
the cold war has been tearing apart. 


NCASF Campaign Against the Pact 


fq\uxe Nationa, Councit of AMERICAN-SovIET FRIENDSHIP Is 

calling on all peace-loving Americans to do everything they 
can to hold up the ratification of the North Atlantic Pact. 
The main lines of the Council’s campaign are: 


1. All organizations and interested individuals are urged to send 
telegrams to Senator Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee insisting on full public hearings and asking for 
the opportunity to present their point of view. 

2. The organizations and individuals are being urged to pass reso- 
lutions and statements condemning the North Atlantic Pact and to 
send these letters to their individual Congressmen and Senators in an 
effort to secure their agreement to oppose the Pact when it comes 
before the Senate. 

3. Prominent individuals and community leaders throughout the 
country are being urged to publicly express their opposition to the 
Pact, particularly in the form of Statements which can be issued 
jointly with other community leaders. 

4. Local Councils and other interested peace groups, student groups, 
etc., are being urged to hold public meetings, engage in public de- 
bates, take time on the radio and otherwise do all they can to bring 
the issue of the North Atlantic Pact to public attention. 

5. The Council has already issued valuable analyses of the pact and 
is preparing a leaflet for mass distribution explaining why every 
American should oppose the North Atlantic Pact and what he can do 
to help stop the war drive. 

6. And finally, the Council is proposing that communications be 
sent to Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., asking him to use the influence of the world peace 
organization to stop the formation of military blocs. 


The Council has issued an “Open Letter to the American 
People,” outlining this program, which reads in part: 


How will this North Atlantic Pact affect YOU? What will be its 
effect on YOUR daily lives? The State Department tells us that under 
the Pact we are to rearm half of Europe. This means the armament 
program here at home is to be stepped up and the production for 
peace, the production of every-day consumer goods, the housing pro- 
grams, the social security and welfare plans are to be cut down. It 
means that your sons, husbands, brothers and fathers may be drafted 
for military service abroad, to man bases throughout this “North 
Atlantic area” from Portugal to Norway on the very border of the 
Soviet Union, to train foreign armies in the use of American arms. 
It means a drastic change in the American way of life—from the 
civilian direction of our society to the militarization of every aspect 
of our lives. 

It means that you will live in the shadow of war every day, every 
hour. If the world becomes an armed camp then there is no security 
for any of us. This, and not the attitude of any one nation, may make 
war inevitable. 

The North Atlantic Pact is a global military adventure that can only 
bring more disaster upon a world that has suffered enough. You can 
stop it. It is unnecessary. The road to real peace, without military 
alliances, without preparations for war, is still open. 

The United States, in cooperation with the Soviet Union and within 
the framework of the United Nations, can establish the basis for 
universal peace and gradual disarmament. Thus American interests 
and the interests of all nations will be adequately secured. The re- 





sources of the world will not be squandered in useless armaments but 
can be used for a better living for all. 


Soviet Moves for Arms Reduction 


HE ONLY BASIS ON WHICH THE NortH ATLANTIC Pact can 

be put over is through developing the myth of threatened 
aggression by the Soviet Union. This requires not only con- 
tinued harping on non-existent aggressive actions and plans 
on the part of the Soviet Union but constant attempts to 
distort the meaning of the continuous and insistent offers of 
the Soviet Union to reach a settlement with our country. 

A similar fate has met the constant efforts of the Soviet 
Union to use the United Nations for the purpose for which 
it was established of maintaining peace among its members. 

It was the Soviet Union that first initiated the move for a 
general disarmament program embodied in q resolution which 
was the outstanding achievement of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly session at Lake Success at the end of 1946. 

At the recent General Assembly session in Paris, the first 
move on the part of the Soviet Union was Vyshinsky’s pro- 
posal to implement the UN disarmament resolution by a one- 
third reduction within one year of all armed forces by the 
Big Five. The rejection of this Soviet proposal was likewise 
a repudiation of the UN’s own disarmament resolution. Also 
rejected was the Ukrainian proposal, supported by the Soviet 
Union, for the simultaneous signing of conventions for inter- 
national control and for the destruction of atomic weapons, 
representing a major Soviet concession over its previous posi- 
tion that the first step must be the destruction of atomic 
weapons to be followed by the control convention. 

The Soviet Union again presented a resolution on disarma- 
ment at the Security Council meeting at Lake Success on 
February 8 of this year where it was again defeated. 

The resolution proposed by Soviet delegate Jacob A. Malik, 
called for the following concrete steps: 

1. A plan for the reduction by one-third of armaments and 
-armed forces of the five permanent Security Council members 
within one year to be submitted by June 1, 1949. 

2. Conventions for the prohibition of atomic weapons and for 
the control of atomic energy to be concluded simultaneously. 

3. These plans to be based on the principle that prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons be an integral part of armament re- 
duction. 

4. To establish an international control body within the 
framework of the Security Council for the supervision and 
control of the implementation of the above measures. 

5. That the permanent members of the Security Council 
submit full data on their armed forces and armaments of all 
types, including atomic weapons, not later than March 31. 

The Soviet Union has missed no opportunity to demon- 
strate its determination to keep the peace. Within its borders 

it has embarked on long term construction plans for the im- 
provement of the life of its people and for strengthening its 
economy which require peace for their fulfillment. In its 
mutual relations with all nations and in its policies within 
the United Nations it is indefatigably striving to avoid war. 

In Europe the people are against a new war. Great popular 
demonstrations for peace are being held in the countries 
whose governments are planning the war alliance. Around 
the world the cry for peace is heard. —J.S. 





Thank you, readers of Soviet Russia Today, 
for the generosity with which you have answered 
our appeals for financial aid, in many cases at 
great personal sacrifice. Your help has kept us 
going through a third of this fateful year. Next 
month we shall start a new campaign to carry 
us through the rest of the year. Meantime, please 
keep the contributions coming! 
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‘ee PREPARATIONS for a North 
Atlantic pact represent a most vivid 
and unambiguous expression of the 
hostility of the Western powers towards 
the Soviet Union. The very exclusion of 
the Soviet Union and the people’s democ- 
racies from the list of possible parties 
to the North Atlantic Pact shows against 
whom this pact is directed. The pact 
presupposes the establishment of army, 
naval and air bases in the closest prox- 
imity to the borders of the USSR, and 
this too is evidence of its anti-Soviet 
character. In a word, the North Atlantic 
bloc is a quite tangible and costly mili- 
tary undertaking pointed against the 
USSR. As for the ideological essence of 
this pact, it may be gleaned from Presi- 
dent Truman’s inauguration speech. 

During the last few weeks, many or- 
gans of the American press have been 
trying to “prove” to their readers that 
the Declartion of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR on the North 
Atlantic Pact is inimical to the USA. 
Unfortunately, the Declaration was not 
published in the American or British 
press* as well, and yet it is cited as 
alleged proof of Soviet “irreconcilability.” 
However, since there is talk about the 
“irreconcilability” of the Ministry’s De- 
claration, it should be said plainly that 
it is indeed irreconcilable towards those 
who undermine the foundations of the 
UN and create blocs in preparation for 
a new world war. 

It should be noted that the New York 
Times and New York Herald Tribune, 
the London press and the rightist news- 
papers of Paris, acting as if by signal 
from one prompter, counterposed the 
Declaration of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR to the proposal of 
Premier Stalin to sign a Pact of Peace 
with the USA and to settle all disputed 
questions, the Berlin issue included, 
through negotiations. 

But is it possible to find any contradic- 
tions between the answers of Premier 
Stalin to Kingsbury Smith’s questions, 
and the Declaration of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR? The Dec- 
laration states that the Soviet Union 
stands firmly by the policy “which fully 
corresponds with the decisions of the 
Yalta and Potsdam conferences of the 
heads of the governments of the USSR, 
the USA and Great Britain, and with 
which France, too, associated herself— 
a policy which is designed to guarantee 
lasting peace in Europe and to prevent 
fresh aggression on the part of the state 
which was chiefly responsible for un- 
leashing two world wars.” 

After reviewing the changes that have 
taken place in the policy of the Western 
powers, which resorted to the creation 
of military blocs directed against the 





_ * The March issue of Soviet Russia Today cat- 
ried the English translation of the Soviet White 
Paper on the North Atlantic Pact. 
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USSR and envisaged the use of the 
former aggressors for this purpose, the 
Declaration concludes with the state- 
ment that the Soviet Union will “still 
more energetically and consistently wage 
the struggle against all warmongers of 
every description, against the policy of 
aggression and fomenting a new war, 
and in behalf of lasting general demo- 
cratic peace” and that it will fight 
“against attempts of the aggressive ele- 
ments and their abettors to undermine 
and destroy the United Nations.” 

At the same time, the aforesaid Dec- 
laration frankly exposes the USA and 
its allies in Europe who are conducting 
military preparations, although no one 
threatens the security of these powers. 
There is no doubt that this statement of 
the Soviet Government has been deliber- 
ately concealed from the American 
readers. Why? Because its publication 
would expose the slanderous allegations 
circulated by certain American period- 
icals, expose their sinister game. 

The USA is setting up military bases 
close to the Soviet borders. The same 


aim is pursued by American policy in 
Turkey, Greece, Iran and Korea. The 





Soviet Union says this openly in the 
United Nations and in the press, expos- 
ing all and sundry warmongers. This is 
quite natural, for the Soviet Union is 
energetically and consistently fighting 
against the policy of aggression and of 
unleashing a new war, fighting for a 
stable democratic peace. 

This very reason has prompted the 
Soviet Union to condemn the refusal of 
the British and Americans to prepare 
peace treaties for Germany and Japan, 
and their efforts to convert Western 
Germany and Japan into military bases 
in defiance of existing agreements. This, 
too, has prompted the Soviet Union to 
denounce American ruling circles for 
their rejection of the proposal for arms 
reduction and prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, and to condemn the Marshall 
Plan as an instrument for the economic 
and political subjugation of Western 
Europe to the American monopolies. It 
is an undeniable fact that a year after 
the adoption of the Marshall Plan, eco- 
nomic difficulties have been aggravated 
and the living standards of the people 
have deteriorated in the countries re- 
ceiving “aid” under this plan. 

One more example. The USA has 
brought pressure to bear upon Norway to 
force her into a North Atlantic bloc. 
This interest of the USA in Norway is 
explained by the fact that she is the 
closest geographical neighbor of the 
USSR and that definite circles are in- 
terested in securing the use of her ter- 
ritory for American armed forces. Anx- 
iety at this obviously hostile act and 
concern for the maintenance of peace 
have prompted the Soviet Union to in- 
quire of Norway about her attitude to- 
wards the North Atlantic Pact and to 
offer to conclude with her a non-aggres- 
sion pact. Many American and British 
newspapers are trying to distort this 
peace move of the Soviet Government 
and to represent it to the American 
readers as a “threat” against Norway. 
Paper will stand anything, but black 
will never pass for white, nor white for 
black. 

No one could ever hear over the So- 
viet radio or read in the Soviet press 
appeals for overthrowing the existing 
system in the capitalist countries in gen- 
eral, and in the countries of the Anglo- 
American bloc in particular. On the 
other hand, anti-Soviet threats are daily 
features of American radio broadcasts 
and certain American newspapers. 

The “cold war” conducted by the 
American monopolists is calculated to 
prepare the material and _ ideological 
ground for a very hot war. Its initiators 
are doing their utmost to prepare the 
American people psychologically for ac- 
cepting the idea that a war against the 
USSR is “inevitable.” The purpose of 
this “cold war” is to kill the sympathies 


(Continued on page 20) 











THANK YOU LETTER 








To the Soviet Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee 


ANK YOU, dear friends, for in- 
viting me to your country. Each 
hour I lived there I learned more of 
your part of a world that people everv- 
where are beginning to make—a world 
where women and children and men 
will live and work together in the happy 
security of peace. 

Those of us who had just met in the 
momentous [International Peace Con- 
gress of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation in Budapest had 
spoken to each other in the name of the 
millions of women living in our far 
distant countries, who move with us to- 
ward this real world. In your country, 
you moved toward me to speak in your 
own voice. 

You welcomed me into the families 
you love, into the homes you live in, into 
the factories where you work. You took 
me into the schools to hear and see what 
your children are learning and to talk 
to the women and men who are teach- 
ing it. In the cities, we visited together 
the centers where eager parents bring 
their babies to get the medical care, the 
diet, the information needed to keep 
them in good health. In the nearby coun- 
try, we went into great houses filled 
with sunlight, music, flowers and wise 
women, where the beloved children of 
the countless dead are alive and growing 
because their mothers and fathers fought 
to keep them blessedly safe from the 
enemy of us all... . 

We watched your artists dancing 
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more brilliantly than on any stage in 
the world today, and heard them singing 
the operas, the folk songs, the chorales 
of the old world and the new. 

These are the sounds, the sights, the 
deeds of your living people. 

Everywhere we turned we saw them 
building—building up again the homes, 
the schools, the hospitals, the gardens, 
the theaters, the shops that had been 
blasted and burned to almost nothing- 
ness; urging back to life the villages 
and cities the enemy had brought near 
to death. They are building for the 
present and the future. Faced with prob- 
lems that now challenge the faith of 
mankind, they are solving them with 
what seem to be acts of sheer creative 
will, slowly transforming the deathly 
corrosive grief anc remembered horror 
of war into a structure of peace for 
themselves and their children. They 
will defend it. 

e 

I cannot thank you in words for all 
of this, but only for some small part 
of it. The morning I spent with the 
workers and their friend and director, 
Anna Severyanova, at the Trekhgornaya 





MURIEL DRAPER is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Women's International 
Democratic Federation, is Executive Vice- 


Chairman of the Congress of American Wom- 

en, and National Chairman of the Committee 

of Women of the National Council of Ameri- 

can-Soviet Friendship. She is the author of 
“Music at Midnight." 


Textile Factory in Moscow, for instance, 
is still fresh in my mind. 
At my request, she asked a group of 


‘about ten men and women to come to 


her handsome office to greet an Ameri- 
can friend. The first to come in was a 
woman in her late sixties. She wore a 
spotless black dress and a little white 
shawl drawn over her shoulders. Her 
grey hair was exactly parted in the 
middle. Her eyes were deep and gay. 
The oldest worker in the factory, she 
assumed as part of the natural order of 
things a leadership of the group that 
came in with her. With proud decorum, 
she stood by until each one of the group 
was introduced by the director, and 
then, waving us all into seats with in- 
finite social grace, she sat herself down 
on a small straight chair opposite me 
and began the conversation. 

“And what docs our American friend 
want to know?” she asked. 

I wanted to know everything, of 
course, and the questions and answers 
raced for utterance. Those Soviet women 
and men, of whom the youngest was a 
girl of twenty-two already widely known 
in the Soviet Union for her miraculous 
skill in operating the looms, wanted to 
know as much about us—how we live 
and work and love—as I wanted to 
know about them. They spoke as freely 
to me and their director as they spoke 
to each other. 

The first and most serious questions 
were about peace. “Do the American 
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Anna Severyanova (left) director 
@ of the Trekhgornaya Textile Fac- 
tory, makes her round of the shops. 


Skiing on Sunday with her daugh- 
ters (center) outside of Moscow 
is the way the factory director re- 
laxes. 


She inspects the site of a new 

@ apartment house (above) to be 
built for the workers of her fac- 
tory. 


people want to go to war against the 
Soviet people?” I said no. “If they don’t 
want to go to war, what are you doing 
to stop it?” I told them what we are 
doing. It doesn’t seem enough when 
you tell it to a Soviet citizen . . . “Are 
you a member of the Progressive Party? 
Is Mr. Wallace your friend? Is he a 
friend of the workers?” These questions 
were easier to answer. 

With the help of my gifted friend, 
Nina Bogolovna, who translates with 
almost clairsentient fluency, we under- 
stood each other well—even when I 
tried a sentence here and there in my 
bad Russian. We laughed often, but the 
best laughter of the morning came when 
I asked them if they had the right to 
strike. The proud old lady, in a burst 
of passionate surprise that for once broke 
through her decorum, answered me: 

“Strike!” she exclaimed. “Against 
whom? Against one’s self? Should I 
strike because I can sit here and talk 
to you and my dear Anna Severyanova 
about my work, and she doesn’t spit in 
my face? Should I strike because I have 
learned to read and write, because I can 
go to the theater and ballet whenever I 
like? Should I strike because I live in a 
room by myself—a room with electric 
light and a shower bath, and a bed with 


Water-frame operator Ilyicheva 
° has been at the textile factory 

since 1904. Now she teaches ap- 
prentices. 
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clean linen sheets to sleep in? Should | 
strike because my only grievance is that 
one day I shall die?” 

The others listened carefully while 
this turbulent tirade rushed out of her. 
As it ended, a man who had not spoken 
before said to me quietly: 

“But understand, please—we can strike 
if we should need to.” 

I understood, please. 

And then they asked me about the 
Voice of America. It puzzled them. If 
the broadcasts are made in the hope of 
influencing the Soviet people to consider 
carefully the democracy of the United 
States Government in relation to its peo- 
ple, why can’t someone be found who 
will speak to them with a voice and a 
heart and a head to understand them? 
Why are they so often told of how much 
or how little time it takes for a worker 
in America to earn the price of a pair 
of trousers, a pair of shoes? Trousers 
and shoes are good things to have, but 
is there not an American worker who 
can tell them how much security, hap- 
piness, self-respect, racial equality, health 
and cultural enjoyment his or her work 
earns—how much of it is used to build 
for peace, how much of it for war? 

The questions, the temper, the rela- 
tionships of this small group of workers 
in the textile factory of Moscow is not 
a unique phenomenon in the Soviet 
Union. It is the common attitude of all 
those I met. It pervaded the whole fac- 
tory when, after the morning meeting, 
I was led into the mysteries of designing, 
weaving and finishing. It was the same 
in Leningrad a few days later, where I 
spent many hours in the vast shoe fac- 
tory of Skorokhod. It is like a city in 
itself, with its schools for apprentices, 
its orchestra, its ballet, and yes—its em- 
broidery class! From the oldest director 
to the youngest apprentice there was an 








air of reciprocal trust and mutual gain. 
It disturbed me to be so startled by it, 
as it is the professed attitude of all who 
live in a democracy. 

I experienced it again as I stepped 
fearfully across the narrow bridges and 
peered apprehensively into the furnaces 
of boiling steel at the Red October Steel 
Works in the heroic city of Stalingrad. 
Though I was shepherded by the director, 
the chief engineers, two of whom were 
women, and the heads of departments, 
I was greeted by men and women who 
left their work to come and shake my 
hand and ask me the essential questions 
about the American people. 

Is this attitude a common one because 
everyone in the Soviet Union is a work- 
er? I believe that to be the reason, but I 
do not know. Every artist, every deputy, 
every scientist, every cook, every engi- 
neer, housewife and citizen is a worker 
in a different sense than the one we 
usually give the word. It is in the sense 
that work is as natural to them as breath- 
ing—an integral part of the whole civili- 
zation they are beginning to enjoy as a 
result of their staggering labors. Work 
in itself brings them the chance of an 
increase of knowledge, more food, a 
richer culture, leisure—whatever it is each 
wants most for his- or herself. 

During the war, of course, they did the 
dreadful work they had to do to de- 
fend their civilization. “Citizens’ Armies” 
sprang up over night after the fateful 
midsummer night of June 22, 1941. Men 
and women built barricades in their 
cities; they hacked out roads through 
the countryside; they searched for food 
and warmth and shelter for their chil- 
dren. They killed the enemy. They buried 
their dead. 

Now they are returning to the work 
they want to do. 

(Continued on page 30) 





Atomic Energy to Build 
or Bombs to Destroy? 






Renowned British scientist questions validity of Anglo-American policy 
of separating military and political consequences of atomic energy 


PDROFESSOR of physics with special 

distinction in nuclear research at 
Manchester University since 1937, mem- 
ber of Great Britain’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy until its termina- 
tion in 1948, P. M. S. Blackett pioneered 
during the war in operational research 
for warfare. His work in the anti-sub- 
marine campaign was recognized by the 
award in 1947 of the American Medal of 
Merit, highest U. S. military honor at- 
tainable by civilians. In 1948 he received 
the Nobel award for physics. Professor 
Blackett has set down in this book* the 
basic facts which led him to diverge in 





his views from his official colleagues on 
the British Commission, and to question 
the validity of Anglo-American poiicy. 
This policy, in his view, has “gone 
astray” in its artificial separation of the 
political from the military consequences 
of atomic energy. “The conviction grad- 
ually grew in my mind,” he writes in 
the Preface (p. v.), “that the policies of 
Great Britain and the United States— 
for, in essentials, the two seemed the 
same—were following paths which 
were as unrealistic in their military basis 
as they were likely to be disastrous in 
their political consequences.” 

Out of his exceptional experience, com- 
bining technical research with responsi- 
bility for advice on policy, he undertook, 
at first for his own enlightenment, a 
two-fold study of the probable effect of 
weapons of mass destruction on future 
warfare and an analysis of international 
efforts toward control. Published official 
reports of the actual effects of bombing 
during the last war, with due allowance 
for changes to be expected in weapons 





* FEAR, WAR, AND THE BOMB, Military and 
Political Consequences of Atomic Energy, by P. M. 
S. Blackett. Whittlesey House-McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York and Toronto, 1949. 244 pp. 
$3.50. (First published in London, by Turnstile 


Press, 1948, entitled MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF ATOMIC ENERGY.) 
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in the future, constitute the basis for the 
military forecast. Having in mind the 
factual basis for appraisal of military con- 
sequences, author and reader can appraise 
the Baruch plan, the Gromyko proposals, 
and the recommendations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Na- 
tions, their military implications and 
their consequences for relations between 
the nations, especially, of course, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In 
a final section entitled “The Way Out?” 
— with a question mark — Professor 
Blackett deals with the present impasse. 
He disclaims great confidence in his own 
suggestions, limiting himself to the hope 
of increasing understanding of a problem 
befuddled by hysteria, manipulated in 
the moves of power politics. 


American and Soviet 
Atomic Control Plans 


The Baruch plan for international con- 
trol of atomic energy, put forward on be- 
half of the United States and embodied 
essentially in the subsequent majority re- 
ports of the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, was predicated upon 
the idea that the A-bomb is so destruc- 
tive and decisive a weapon that atomic 
energy, and all its potential uses for 
peace-time purposes, must be controlled 
by actual “international” ownership and 
management of raw materials and pro- 
duction, lest explosives rather than energy 
be produced. The Soviet Union, in con- 
trast, eager to utilize atomic energy with 
all the freedom essential to development 
of so revolutionary a technological dis- 
covery, proposed that the bomb be imme- 
diately outlawed by treaty between all 
nations, with such inspection as would be 
necessary to insure enforcement, and that, 
thereafter plans be made for international 













cooperation in research and development 
of atomic energy. 

How much this development of atomic 
energy means to the USSR and to the 
nations of the world which lack resources 
for power is analyzed by Professor Black- 
ett in a section on “Power from Atomic 
Energy.” 

Basic in the Soviet Union’s national 
economic plans is the development of 
power, which is the technological basis 
for economic growth and the raising of 
standards of living. This is true of all 
nations, including the United States, but 
the advanced position of the United 
States in this respect has led some of its 
leading spokesmen to express the view 
that our nation might well forego the 
immediate development of atomic energy 
in order to be secure against the bomb. 
At the moment, however, the United 
States has both the bomb and a compara- 
tively abundant supply of power from 
other sources. What has the Baruch plan 
to offer to the USSR, which, so far as 
is known lacks both? The fact is that 
the Baruch plan asks the USSR and all 
other nations to surrender ownership and 
management to an international ‘“author- 
ity” while the United States postpones 
giving up the bomb until the United 
States itself is satisfied that the authority 
is complete. Clearly the guid pro quo 
essential to international agreement is 
lacking in these proposals. Moreover in 
the present state of international rela- 
tions, no assurance can be given that 
power politics would not play its role in 
the proposed international authority, so 





that the development of atomic energy 
in any nation might be held up or re- 
stricted. At best, there could be at pres- 
ent no objective standard to insure com- 
pletely even-handed treatment of the 
best interests of all nations. 
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How Decisive Is the 
Atomic Bomb? 


Before discussing these proposals, how- 
ever, Professor Blackett analyzes the ex- 
perience of the last war with bombing, 
and specifically the circumstances under 
which the two atom bombs were used 
by the United States at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The documentation for such 
an analysis and related military questions 
is quite ample though the official reports 
have received little attention from the 
general public. One of the many values 
of this work is that it describes these 
reports and reproduces data from them. 
Chief among those used in the book are 
the United States Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey, (including Overall Report, Euro- 
pean War; The Effect of Bombing on 
Health and Medical Care in Germany; 
and The Effect of Strategic Bombing on 
the German War Economy); The Comp- 
ton Report (A Program for National 
Security by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Universal Training, Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, Chairman, May, 
1947); The Finletter Report (Survival in 
the Air Age by the President’s Air Pol- 
icy Committee, Thomas K. Finletter, 
Chairman, January, 1948); and others in 
the United States and in Great Britain. 

In the European and Pacific wars, 





three million tons of ordinary. bombs 
were dropped by British and American 
aircraft. One atomic bomb of the 1945 
type produces about the same material 
destruction as 2000 tons of ordinary 
bombs. Thus Professor Blackett says, not 
one but many atomic bombs would be 
required for defeat of a great nation by 
bombing alone.* It is, however, quite 
inconceivable that bombing alone would 
be used. Statistics seem to demonstrate 
the ineffectiveness of the bombing of 
Germany on morale and production, at 
least up to 1944. Of all German casual- 
tes, 75 per cent were in Russia where 
indeed, it has been said, the defeat of 
German armies was forged (p. 30). Of 
course, both in Russia and in the Anglo- 
American campaigns in Western Europe, 
cooperation of air and land forces was 

* In some of the reviews of the American edition, 
the criticism is made that simultaneous destruction 
by one or more atom bombs would be more devas- 
tating, leaving less time for recovery, than the 
equivalent in ordinary bombs scattered over a longer 
period. This, however, fails to take account of some 
other highly relevant factors, such as the difficulty 
of delivering a bomb to a nation on its guard, the 
still greater difficulty of delivering several at a time, 


and ma reaction of a nation in retaliation after 
ing. 
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highly important, but this is something 
different from “strategic” or mass bomb- 
ing. It is as a weapon of mass destruc- 
tion that the atomic bomb presents so 
sharp a challenge. Horrible as it is, is 
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military importance is not demonstrated, 
which makes it all the more horrible as a 
measure of morality. 

At this point, the reviewer has to con- 
fess that this brief book, packed with 
data and close-knit with illuminating 
analyses by an expert of unquestionable 
technical competence, cannot be ade- 
quately reviewed. There can be no sub- 
stitute for reading it. But at least the 
author’s own summary of his thesis can 
be quoted in lieu of a fuller description 
of his analysis of past experience and its 
implications for future warfare, and es- 
pecially for future international policy: 


The most important deduction that must 
inevitably be drawn from this analysis is that 
any future war in which America and Russia 
are the chief contestants—and this clearly is 
the only major war which needs serious con- 
sideration—would certainly not be decided 
by atomic bombing alone. On the contrary, a 
long-drawn out and b‘tter struggle over much 
of Europe and Asia, involving m_llion-strong 
land armies, vast military casualties and 
widespread civil war, would be inevitable. It 
is one of the main themes of th's book that 
the ‘acceptance of this thesis undermines the 
logical basis for the plans for the control of 
atomic cnergy which have been recommended 
by a majority of the member nations of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
(p. 5) 


And another highly important con- 
clusion closely related to the preceding 
thesis: 


If . . . one concludes from an analysis of 
the past that, even a large number of atomic 
bombs will not by themselves decide the 
course of future wars between Great Powers, 
and that there exist other weapons* of com- 
parable power, then the problem of the con- 
trol of atomic energy becomes part of the 
problem of general disarmament. (Empha- 
sis the reviewer's) 


Old War Ended—Or 
Cold War Begun? 


In the light of this conclusion, Pro- 
fessor Blackett’s chapter on “The. De- 
cision to Use the Bombs,” describing 
both the origin of the decision and the 
timing of the bombing of Hiroshima and 





* The book points out that both the Baruch plan 
and the report of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission failed to fulfill its assignment from the 
United Nations to deal, also, with other weapons of 
mass destruction such as bacteriological warfare 








Nagasaki acquires a disquieting signif- 
cance. For he concludes that: 


the dropping of the atomic bombs was not 
so much the last military act of the Second 
World War, as the first major operation of the 
cold, diplomatic war with Russia now in 
progress. (p. 139) 


Here is the chronology (p. 132): 


August 6—First atomic bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima. 

August 8—Soviet Union declared war on 
Japan and started offensive in Manchuria Au- 
gust 9, announcing on August 24, surrender 
of Japan’s Manchurian army. 

August 9—Second bomb dropped on Naga- 
saki. 

August 14—Japan capitulated to the United 
States. 


On August 9, President Truman 
broadcast to the American people, de- 
scribing secret military arrangements pre- 
viously made by the Allies at the Pots- 
dam Conference. “One of these secrets 
was revealed yesterday,” he said, “when 
the Soviet Union declared war on Japan. 
The Soviet Union, before she had been 
informed of our new weapon, agreed to 
enter the war in the Pacific.” (p. 132). 
Moreover, evidence is given that at the 
Yalta Conference (February, 1945) Pre- 
mier Stalin had given’ assurance that 
within three months after VE Day, and 
the final surrender of Germany, the So- 
viet Union would declare war against 
Japan (pp. 131-132). Three months after 

E Day, May 8, was August 8. Com- 
pare this with the above chronology. 

Why the choice of August 6 for the 
United States to use this new and ter- 
rible weapon, instead of waiting for Rus- 
sian support, especially as Japan was 
already greatly weakened in military, 
economic and productive force? 

The answer suggested is that the bomb 
was dropped at that exact time, though 
it demanded great haste, and was con- 
trary to advice* of scientists to the Presi- 
dent, because of the wish “to insure that 
the Japanese Government surrendered to 
American forces alone.” (p. 135) 

“As far as our analysis has taken us,” 
writes Professor Blackett, “we have found 
no compelling military reason for the 





clearly very hurried decision to drop 
the first atomic bomb on August 6, 
rather than on any day in the next six 
weeks or so. But a most compelling 
diplomatic reason, relating to the balance 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Chinese-Soviet Relations 


by 
FREDERICK V. FIELD 


a” THESE DAYS, with the press 
using every known device to warm 
up the cold war, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the subject of Chinese- 
Soviet relations would receive any fairer 
treatment than anything else to which the 
USSR is a party. It does not, of course, 
and in this case the danger of decep- 
tion is particularly great because of the 
general lack of background informa- 
tion on the Soviet Union’s role in the 
Far East. If it can be said that a por- 
tion of the reading public knows enough 
about the international agreements sup- 
posed to govern the occupation of Ger- 
many to resist or at least question the 
journalistic lies regarding Berlin, the 
Ruhr and related questions, one can 
hardly count on even this much re- 
garding Chinese-Soviet relations. 

Falsification of the USSR’s Far East- 
ern role is becoming increasingly dar- 
ing as the collapse of the imperialist 
policies of the United States in China 
is driven home by events which even 
the newspapers cannot hide. The sharp 
contrast between the American policy 
of armed intervention on the side of 
corrupt reaction in China’s civil war 
and the Soviet Union’s policy of scrupu- 
lous non-intervention is especially gall- 
ing to the bi-partisan brain trusters and 
their newspaper propagandists. For three 
years now they have been thinking up 
ways to make the American public over- 
look the role of their own government 
in China by manufacturing outright lies 
about the Soviet Union. 

One of these lies has to do with the 
Chinese-Soviet Treaty of friendship and 
alliance negotiated between these two 
powers while the war against Japan was 
at its climax and concluded just before 
the Japanese surrender. It is instructive 
to look back at this agreement as an 
important illustration of the difference 
between fact and malicious fantasy. 

It has been widely implied by the 
American press during recent months 
that the Soviet Union has violated this 
treaty by failing to give active support 
to the Chiang Kai-shek government in 
the form of arms and financial aid and 
by providing assistance to the Chinese 
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Communist armies. The latter is such a 
grotesque falsehood that even General 
Marshall was at one time forced te state 
that no evidence of such aid existed. 
The accusation that the USSR has vio- 
lated its treaty obligations by failing 
to intervene militarily on the. side of 
Chiang Kai-shek is equally ground- 
less. In the first place the treaty con- 
tained no provision for such interven- 
tion in a civil war situation. In the sec- 
ond place the Soviet Union, unlike the 
American government, regarded itself 
bound by other commitments, such as 
that made by the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, Britain and the So- 
viet Union in Moscow in December 
1945 pledging non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of China, and by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

In the light of their current propa- 
ganda it is interesting to note that the 
American press in general hailed the 
Chinese-Soviet Treaty of 1945 as an 
essential step toward lasting peace in 
the Far East. The New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent, for instance, 
stated that the Treaty imposed upon the 
Chinese government “the moral neces- 
sity of renewing attempts to heal China’s 
internal breach.” Secretary of State 
Byrnes said that “we welcome this de- 
velopment as a practical example of the 
continuing unity and mutual helpfulness 
which should characterize the acts of 
members of the United Nations in 
peace as in war.” And the New York 
Times stated editorially “A victory for 
peace as great as any scored on the 
battlefield has been won by Russian and 
Chinese statesmanship.” 

The Chinese-Soviet Treaty and _ its 
antecedent, the Yalta agreement, need 
only be read to be understood. The 
language used is direct and unequivocal. 
The Yalta declaration issued by Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill concluded the 
section on the war against Japan with 
this sentence: 


For its part the Soviet Union expressed 
readiness to conclude with the National 
Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the USSR and China in 
order to render assistance to China with its 


armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. (emphasis 
nwine—F.V.F.) 


That was the governing thought be- 
hind the general Treaty. It was a full- 
scale alliance against Japanese aggres- 
sion. The same thought is expressed 
in the Treaty itself, where in the pre- 
amble appears these words: 


Having decided to render each other as- 
sistance in the struggle against aggression on 
the part of the enemies of the United Na- 
tions in this world war and cooperation in 
the war against Japan until its unconditional 
surrender... . 


The preamble projects this alliance 
into the post-surrender period by “ex- 
pressing unswerving desire to cooperate 
in upholding peace and security for the 
good of the people of both countries and 
all freedom-loving nations.” 

Under these circumstances, and only 
under these circumstances, both nations 
“promised to give each other all indis- 
pensable military and other assistance 
and support in this war.” 

Can any provision be found anywhere 
in this Treaty obligating the Soviet 
Union to help Chiang Kai-shek or the 
American imperialists make war against 
the Chinese people? The USSR’s fail- 
ure to add fuel to the carnage of the 
Chinese civil war has today become the 
basis of the charge that it has violated 
this treaty! How depraved can the war- 
mongers become? 

Supplementary to the general alliance, 
agreements were concluded by the two 
powers returning to the Soviet Union 
Far Eastern territories seized by Japan 
in 1905 and granting to the Soviet 
Union, without infringement upon 
Chinese sovereignty, which was specifi- 
cally guaranteed, economic and _ naval 
security in Manchuria against further 
aggression. 

These supplementary agreements must 
also be viewed in the anti-Japanese con- 
text of the general treaty. Who can say 
that as long as Japanese reaction con- 
tinues to be nurtured by General Mac- 
Arthur, the danger of aggression against 
the East Asiatic mainland from Japan 
does not exist? The purpose and effect 
of these agreements is to prevent this 
vital area from falling prey to the ag- 
gressive designs of any imperialist 
power, whether Japan or, as is more 
likely today, world reaction under 
American leadership. 

The first reaction of the American 
press in 1945, before the start of the cold 
war, was correct. Soviet relations with 
China as exemplified by these treaties 
and agreements are a prerequisite for 
peace in the Far East. Knowledge of 
the terms and conditions of these treaties 
should be used to combat the lying 
slanders of today’s newspapers. 
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Ivan Barda, of the Budyonny Collective 
Farm, inspecting the ripe watermelons. 


HEN winter comes to the Soviet 

countryside, the buzzing of the 
threshers dies down in the collective farm 
barns, and the tractors, combines and 
other machines are sent to the repair 
shops. But this does not mean an atmos- 
phere of inactivity and languor, such as 
used to prevail in the rural areas before 
the Revolution. Life is as vigorous as 
ever. The chief question that occupied 
the minds of the collective farmers this 
winter was the enormous plan of field- 
protecting afforestation, grassland crop 
rotation and construction of ponds and 
water reservoirs to insure high and stable 
harvests in the steppe districts of the 
European part of the USSR. 

On a trip through the collective farms 
of Berezovo District, Odessa Region in 
the Ukraine, I stopped for some time at 
the Budyonny Collective Farm, an aver- 
age agricultural cooperative for this dis- 
trict. It has 5,000 acres of arable land and 
possesses vineyards, an orchard, an elec- 
tric power station, a flour mill, a brick 
yard, a sawmill, several livestock sections, 
a smithy and a garage. There is a club 
and a school in the village. 

I was able to attend a general meeting 
called to discuss how the collective farm 
could carry out the above-mentioned de- 
cision of the Government and Party so 
as to secure high and stable harvests. The 
club was filled to capacity. On the plat- 
form sat Makar Posmitny, chairman of 
the collective farm; Serafima Berezov- 
skaya, leader of one of the best groups of 
collective farmers; Joseph Zaritsky, a 
mechanic, and Ivan Vnuchenko, leader 
of a tractor brigade. 

A report on the question was delivered 
by Pavel Naumenko, young agronomist 
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of the collective farm. He pointed out 
that the decision was of vital interest to 
the collective farm. 

This is actually so, as I gathered from 
his report. Berezovo District is among 
those districts in the Ukraine most sub- 
ject to drought. The heat in summer 
reaches 104 degrees F. The district suf- 
fers from terrible dry winds that raise 
clouds of black dust. Urged by Russian 
agronomists, the Budyonny Collective 
Farm, as far back as 1927, laid out a 
twelve-acre experimental field-protecting 
forest belt in the steppe. It was soon seen 
how useful a measure that was in the 
struggle against the dry winds, which 
died down at the wooded belt. Evapora- 
tion of the soil moisture diminished 
markedly and the thickness of the snow 
blanket on the field protected by the 
forest was double that on the open steppe. 
The collective farm increased the size of 
the field-protecting wooded belts to sev- 
enty acres. Further, following the prac- 
tice advocated by the late Academician 
Williams, the collective farm introduced 
grassland crop rotation. Science thus 
helped the collective farm to increase all 
its crop yields. In 1948, the average grain 
crop yield on an area of 440 hectares 
amounted to 2.7 tons per hectare (a hec- 
tare equals 2.47 acres), and on some of 
the sectors the yield was as high as 3.4 
tons, whereas before the organization of 
the collective farm the peasants, working 
singly on the same fields, harvested no 
more than 1,320 pounds of grain per 
hectare. The 1948 total income of the 
collective farm exceeded 1,500,000 rubles. 

“These are only our first achievements 
in the struggle against the elements,” 
said the agronomist. “We can obtain 





A 
UKRAINIAN COLLECTIVE FARM 


by SERGEI DANILIN 















In a pretence of “enlightening” its readers, 
the "New York Times" of Feb. 26 published in 
its magazine section an article, “Life on a 
Soviet Collective Farm," written by an anony- 
mous "United States Government official who 


recently returned from Russia.” The note to 
the article frankly states that “the farm de- 
scribed is a composite of several in the Soviet 
Union," which means that it is not really a 
farm at all but the creation of this anony- 
mous "observer." The distortions in the article 
are many and obvious to anyone even a little 
acquainted with the Soviet collective farm sys- 
tem. Accusations of inefficiency, low yields, 
etc., are made without substantiation and de- 
spite the general recognition today that col- 
lective farming in the Soviet Union has 
proved itself not only a far more efficient 
economy than the former agricultural econ- 
omy, but proved an invaluable contribution in 
winning the recent war. 


In contrast to that article's jaundiced ac- 
count, we present here a description of an 
actual Ukrainian collective farm written by a 
Soviet journalist, Sergei Danilin. We are cer- 
tain that this will prove more informative and 
more newsworthy to our readers than the 
anonymous article published in the “Times.” 





much greater harvests and still higher in 
come if we protect all our fields against 
dry winds by planting wooded belts and 
constructing ponds and reservoirs.” 


At the end of the report, a few dozen 
collective farmers, both men and women, 
sent up their names to the chairman. to 
be entered on the list of speakers in the 
discussion. The first to take the floor was 
Nikolai Barda, the oldest member of the 
collective farm. 


“Before the organization of the collec- 
tive farm, I worked thirty years on a 
small strip of land and suffered bitterly 
from the destructive action of the 
drought,” he said. “We peasants were 
able to begin a successful fight against 
the elements only when we had united in 
the collective farm, when we had formed 
out of our small strips large areas of 
land on which we could use machines 
and could apply scientific methods. I 
heartily approve the measures of the 
Party and the Government for the further 
offensive on drought, and I propose we 
set up our own forest nursery so that by 
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1950 we can increase our field-protecting 
wooded belts to 124 acres and by 1960 
put up such barriers along all of our 
arable land. I suggest we enlarge our 
present ponds and dig two new ones 
near the orchard and the vegetable field.” 

The old man. was followed by Ivan 
Chernyak, head of a field brigade. He 
spoke of one of the major factors for 
obtaining big harvests—proper seeds. 

“The All-Union Selection-Genetics In- 
stitute,” he said, “cultivated the new 
frost- and drought-resisting Odessa-3 and 
Odessa-12 winter wheats and the excel- 
lent Odessa-13 spring wheat. We sowed 
these seeds on the fields in charge of our 
brigade and obtained good results. The 
new varieties gave us an addition of 1,100 
pounds per hectare to the crop yield as 
compared with the yield from other 
varieties. I move that the entire area un- 
der grain should in future be sown with 
seeds of wheat varieties that science has 
tested and that we have tried.” 

Another collective farmer, Stepan Kra- 
vets, mounted the platform with a book 
in hand. 

“In this scientific work,” he said. 
“the eminent Russian agronomist Kostv- 
chev writes: ‘A reduction of the winter 
reserve of moisture by 45 per cent may in 
a dry summer reduce the crop yield by a 
half.’ To avoid this, I propose that the 
whole of our area of spring sowings 
should be plowed in the autumn. Land 
plowed in the autumn retains more mois- 
ture in the soil thus creating favorable 
conditions for plant growth.” 

A valuable motion was introduced by 
Lukerya Dolgonenko. “We know,” she 
said, “that sowings of lucerne, timothy 
and other perennial grasses improve the 
soil and make it more fruitful. But we 
have to buy the seeds of these grasses. 
which involves considerable expense. | 
propose that we introduce grass seed sec- 
tors in our crop rotation fields.” 

Other collective farmers; on the basis 
of their personal experience and what 
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new cowshed on the Budyonny Collective Farm 


they had learned from science, expressed 
their views and made various sugges- 
tions. The proposals were discussed in 
detail by the meeting and those approved 
were included in a decision calling for 
their implementation. 
e 

Collective farmers are masters of their 
collective farm, which is built‘on genuinely 
democratic lines. General membership 
meetings of the collective farm are held 
regularly, at least once a month, to dis- 
cuss questions of work, confirm contracts 
with the Machine and Tractor Stations 
which help the collective farm in tilling 
its fields and in other work, decide upon 
norms of output and rates of pay for 
labor and production plans, hear reports 
on the expenditures of funds of the col- 
lective farm and so on. A five-year plan 
for the development of the collective 
farm was adopted at a general meeting 
in 1945. A preliminary draft of the plan 
had been studied and discussed in the 
various brigades and groups of collective 


The farm produces 1,500,000 





An arithmetic lesson in 


farmers. Only then was it submitted for 
consideration and adoption by the gen- 
eral meeting. 

Special meetings to discuss any ques- 
tions affecting the general interests of 
the collective farm are convened on the 
demand of a majority of the members of 
the farm. A group of farmers, for exam- 
ple, submitted a proposal to build a 
brick and tile plant in the collective 
farm. After a lively discussion, the meet- 
ing voted funds for building the plant, 
which now produces 1,500,000 bricks 
and 500,000 tiles a year. 

The general meetings are of real edu- 
cational value. As a result of the dis- 
cussions, each collective farmer sees the 
life and tasks of the collective farm as 
a whole, and is in a better position to 
help develop the ways and means of im- 
proving their collective economy. The 
members in this manner learn to take 
a more active personal part in the work 
of the collective farm and have an op- 
portunity of showing their initiative and 


bricks and 500,000 tiles a year 
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concern for its success and prosperity. 

In the periods between the general 
meetings the affairs of the collective 
farm are administered by its managing 
board, which is elected by a general 
meeting. Every collective farmer has the 
right to elect and to be elected to the 
managing board and to any other ad- 
ministrative organ of the collective farm. 

The managing board of the Budyonny 
Collective Farm consists of seven mem- 
bers—persons of experience who have 
won the respect of their fellow members. 
They are Makar Posmitny, chairman, 
who has held this post for 24 years; Ivan 
Yakovlev, vice-chairman; Ivan Kova- 
lenko, a specialist in grape growing; 
Pavel Veduto and Ivan Chernyak, lead- 
ers of field brigades; Prokopi Boltenko, 
assistant bookkeeper; Serafima Berezov- 
skaya, leader of a group of collective 
farmers. Each member of the managing 
board, besides his regular work, per- 
forms definite social duties. 

The managing board of a collective 





Building houses for the farmers who lost theirs during the war 


farm is its executive organ. It carries 
into effect the decisions of general meet- 
ings and conducts all the current busi- 
ness. 

Among its other duties, it attends to 
the cultural and daily needs of the col- 
lective farmers. At the beginning of last 
year, the Budyonny Collective Farm 
adopted a plan for cultural and educa- 
tional work. New films are shown in 
the collective farm club twice a week, 
and plays are performed regularly. 
There is a library and a reading room 
where the farmers can always obtain 
general literature as well as agricultural 
and scientific works. Agrotechnical cir- 
cles were organized and during the win- 
ter were attended by all of the 362 able- 
bodied members. 

A medical center has been opened in 
the village in which physicians in all 
specialties render free medical aid to the 
farmers. Those in need of special cures 
are provided by the managing board 
with accommodation in an appropriate 


Ivan Zaritsky, auditing commission chairman, with his son 


































































sanatorium. This year, for instance, one 
of the women farmers, Alexandra Biryu- 
kova, was sent to an Odessa sanatorium, 
and collective farmer Vladimir Volva 
received treatment in the Truskovets 
sanatorium in the Carpathian Mountains. 
The collective farm is now building its 
own rest home. 

Special attention is paid by the man- 
aging board to the protection of the 
health of women. Maternity leave is al- 
lowed to women collective farmers a 
month before and a month after confine- 
ment, and during these two months they 
receive 50 per cent of their average earn- 
ings. In the period of field work, the 
managing board organizes nurseries and 
kindergartens where the women, if they 
wish, can leave their children for the 
day under the care of experienced nurses. 

Makar Posmitny, farm chairman, is 
50 years old. Before the Revolution, he 
worked as a farm hand for a local land- 
lord. After the Revolution he was one 
of the initiators of the collective farm 
movement in the Ukraine. He has been 
awarded the Order of Lenin. Posmitny 
was a delegate to the First All-Union 
Congress of Collective Farm Shock 
Workers which elected him to the com- 
mission headed by Stalin for drawing up 
the Model Statutes of the Agricultural 
Artel (cooperative or collective farm). 
The people of Berezovo District elected 
Posmitny their deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian Republic. He 
combines his work on the collective farm 
with his activities as a member of the 
Ukrainian parliament. 

In all his decisions, the chairman is 
guided by the interests of the people 
and of the collective farm. Posmitny puts 
in a long day and knows every collective 
farmer, how he lives and what he needs, 
and has the knack of properly apprais- 
ing the capacity of each member of the 
collective farm..He keeps in close touch 
with agronomists, brigade and group 
(Continued on page 27) 
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CULTURAL LINKS 
WITH EUROPE 


by 


OY AN APRIL DAY ten years ago 
I drove out of sullen, Nazi-occupied 
Prague to meet a Czech friend in the 
relative safety of the forests of South 
Bohemia. We walked along the banks of 
Chlum, looked for Rozemberk boundary 
stones under the pine-trees and talked of 
the times when the traces of the German 
occupation would be as difficult to find 
as these rare signs of the past. 

“And to think that all this might have 
been avoided, the humiliation and the 
arrests, the spoliation of my country and 
the war that is bound to come,” I re- 
member him saying. Munich was still 
fresh in my mind, and I thought, at first, 
that he was referring to the cajoling and 
browbeating of the Czechs by Chamber- 
lain, egged on by those ignorant, evil 
men, Nevile Henderson and Horace Wil- 
son, with their belief “that the key to a 
peaceful solution lay in Prague and not 
in Berlin,” that Czechoslovakia should be 
encouraged “to adjust her position in the 
circumstances of post-war Europe,” as 
Mr. Newton, the British Minister in 
Prague wrote a week after the Anschluss. 
I thought he was one of those who, like 
many a Czech who had taken part in the 
lightning mobilization of May 21, be- 
lieved it would have been better to fight 
the Germans than to have followed the 
will-o’-the-wisp that Runciman offered 
until it had led them to catastrophe. But 
he did not mean that. 

“To think,” he went on, “that if only 
Soviet Russia had been allowed to exer- 
cise her rightful influence here, and in 
Eastern Europe as a whole, Hitler could 
have been contained and, in time, de- 
stroyed. Perhaps without war. Certainly 
without that.” He pointed to a village 
school-house where, because it was Hit- 
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ler’s birthday, the Hakenkreuz was flying. 

I recalled that scene the other day 
when, visiting the Red Army Theater, I 
found myself sitting among a group of 
foreign students, Poles, Czechs and Slo- 
vaks, Romanians and a couple of Al- 
banians studying at Moscow University. 
It was the 31st anniversary of the Red 
Army’s birth in the early days of the 
Revolution. The newspapers that morn- 
ing had carried messages from cities all 
over Eastern and Central Europe describ- 
ing the preparations that were being 
made to celebrate the day. It was from 
those very cities that, before the war, 
Western military attachés used to send 
their reports on the “weakness of the 
Red Army.” Well, today the people of 
those cities know otherwise. 

Not the least important of the ways 
of liquidating the dark and dangerous 
ignorance in which the peoples of lands 
bordering the USSR were kept before the 
war, are the cultural links that are being 
forged. Room has been found for many 
students in the institutes of Leningrad, 
Moscow and elsewhere. These students 
are now regularly to be seen at the cele- 
brations of their countries’ national holi- 
days organized by their Embassies, the 
national costumes some of them wear for 
the occasions adding a brilliant note of 
color. For its part, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has been doing much to encourage 
the study of the national literature of 
friendly nations. The Smetana and 
Mickiewicz anniversary celebrations were 




































solemnly observed recently. And, of 
course, a tremendous amount of original 
research is going on in Slav subjects, for 
which the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR has created a special department. 
Delegations of educators and agricultural 
experts were here from Poland during 
the winter. And, to strike a lighter vein, 
sport has not been neglected. It was from 
the Czechs that the Russians, who hither- 
to favored their own form of ice-hockey, 
learned the details of the more widely 
played Canadian type of game. 

In the course of my work in Moscow, 
I have met a good many of these visitors. 
How keenly they observe, how eager 
they are to understand Soviet ways! The 
curiosity and sympathy which had been 
frustrated for two or three decades as 
the result of the deliberate policy of the 
reactionary pre-war governments of East- 
ern Europe to mislead their people about 
the USSR are given full rein when at 
last opportunities are provided to visit 
Russia. Although their own lands have 
now set out on the path to socialism, 
there is much in Soviet Russia that is 
new to them. The value that is attached 
to the dignity of labor, for one thing. 
The way the Soviet citizen has been 


. brought up to earn his rights by the hon- 


orable discharge of responsibilities, a 
highly important aspect of civic life in a 
socialist community. The self-reliance of 
the average Soviet citizen who, while 
expecting much from society, certainly 
does not become the spoon-fed automaton 
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that opponents of socialism so often de- 
pict him as being. 

Above all, I think, these visitors learn 
that Soviet life is gay, human and warm. 
The intellectual values of Western Eu- 
ropean society in its contemporary phase 
wreaked havoc in the intellectual life of 
Eastern Europe between the World Wars. 
Adopting the insidious cosmopolitanism 
of the Paris schools of painting and of 
Left Bank literature, how many talented 
young intellectuals of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe rejected the rich national 
traditions of their native lands? The an- 
swer was to be found in the almost com- 
plete divorce between fashionable writ- 
ers, artists, and composers and the peo- 
ple. It became the vogue to dismiss that 
respect for the heroic virtues that has 
always been a characteristic of Soviet 
society, as something démodé and dull, 
to reject the positive hero as an intoler- 
ably boring prig, to follow the lead of 
certain Western European writers, most 
of whom turned out to be fascists or quis- 
lings, into the exploration of the bestial 
side of human nature. Inevitably the free- 
ing of the people has led to their de- 
manding that the intelligentsia join them 


in the common endeavor of an integrated - 


movement to raise cultural standards. 
And in the Soviet Union the visitor from 
Central Europe has found that this is 
an exciting, stimulating task, that the 
live, warm link that exists between the 
writer and the public, between the play- 
wright and his audience, in Soviet so- 
ciety, is more than compensation for the 
intellectual’s loss of his role as mystifier, 
buffoon or creator of disquiet. 

The new standards that Central Europe 
is adopting appeal to the masses in a way 
that the pseudo-culture of pre-war west- 
ernized intellectuals never did. The great 
grey hall at Wroclaw, Poland, was packed 
to capacity with workers and peasants to 
hear the representatives of progressive 
culture all over the world at the close of 
the historic Wroclaw Cultural Congress 
last August. I saw recognition and sym- 
pathy stamped on twenty thousand faces 
as Ilya Ehrenburg entered the hall. Two 
months later it was filled again for a 
meeting organized by the Polish Society 
for Cultural Relations with the USSR. 
In Romania, the membership of the cor- 
responding society ARLUS is numbered 
in millions and the great Russian classics 
of the 19th century are being published 
and circulated in editions hitherto reached 
only by pornographic literature. One 
summer evening in a huge natural am- 
phitheater in the Turci valley of Slo- 
vakia, I watched twelve thousand people 
respond to the consummate art of Igor 
Moisseyev’s Dance Ensemble. In ruined 
Warsaw last year, the Uzbek singer Ta- 
mara Khanum enthralled an audience 
that had stood for hours to get seats in 
order to hear the songs of peoples they 
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were taught before the war to regard as 
backward Asiatics. 

It is not the fact that it is Russian in 
origin, but because it is a type of culture 
which appeals to them that the Eastern 
European masses are reading the works 
of the great 19th century humanists, 
listening to Soviet music and watching 
its contemporary plays. 

Gradually the whole of Central and 
Eastern Europe, an area where previously 
ignorance of the Soviet Union was abys- 
mal, is forming a new picture of that 
land, of its people and its culture, a com- 
plement to the respect for Soviet tech- 
nique the Red Army created when it 





swept through in pursuit of the Nazis. 

This is a permanent factor in Europe 
today, this growing understanding, re- 
spect and, often, love for Russian and 
Soviet culture. It has not been easily 
established, for the prejudices were deep- 
rooted, but it is a factor which has been 
introduced not by propaganda but by 
a careful, systematic process of educa- 
tion. Just as the economies of the Peoples’ 
Democracies are becoming impenetrable 
to the attacks of capitalist economy, so 
are men’s minds developing in a way 
that provides them with an armor against 
attempts, present or future, to assail them 
with the values of the bourgeois world. 


“The Green Street” 
At the Moscow Art Theater 


HILE the outstanding event in 

Moscow’s operatic season has been 
the revival of Boris Godunov, with the 
concluding scene (“Pod Kromami”) re- 
stored, and with its full significance of 
the conflict between Tsar and People 
which distinguishes Mussorgski’s opera 
from Pushkin’s dramatic poem, in the 
theater no new production has, till now, 
aroused so much interest as The Green 
Street, by Anatoli Surov, staged at the 
Moscow Art Theater. 

Surov was a journalist before he 
turned to writing plays, serving that 
very lively, bold and sometimes uncon- 
ventional paper Komsomolskaya Pravda 
as a roving correspondent. There were 
reflections of his experience as a re- 
porter in the provinces in each of his 
previous plays: Far From Stalingrad and 
The Insult, and in them, too, was some- 
thing of the good journalist’s habit of 
probing a problem, even if this means 
destroying reputations and upsetting the 
status quo in the process. Surov, in other 
words, knows something about the ap- 
plication of the practice of self-criticism 
to Soviet life. 

The Green Street is a play about men 
and machines. The machines are freight- 
train railway locomotives hauling grain 
and, on the return run, iron ore. The 
men are, without exception, engaged in 
driving, designing, maintaining or plan- 
ning the use of locomotives. The play’s 
action is confined to a single day and 
to a single place, a railway junction 
with its complex of workshops, train- 
ing establishments, research departments, 
homes for the staff, and directorial of- 
fices. 

The play opens on a note of suspense. 
A freight-train is awaited. The breaking 
of a record depends on its arrival. The 
young locomotive engineer, Sibiriakov, 
who is bringing it in, is the initiator of 
an attempt to revise the schedule by 
speeding-up the turn-around of freight- 


cars. The previous nine runs have been 
successful, and, like a runner in a relay- 
race, on Sibiriakov, as the engineer of 
the tenth, and last, train, the outcome 
depends. Success is not seriously in 
doubt. The local newspaper’s reporter 
has already written most of her story, 
the brass-band has been engaged, and 
the chief-engineer of the line has a gold 
watch ready to hand to the triumphant 
locomotive engineer. 

But, in that cunning way that the 
Moscow Art Theater creates an atmos- 
phere by the slightest hints, we are 
aware that something .is wrong. Are the 
assembled railroad chiefs and the group 
of excited youths from the transport- 
workers training school going to be 
disappointed by some unforeseen acci- 
dent? Doubts, however, are set at rest 
when with splendid dramatic effect, the 
train arrives, Sibiriakov leaps from the 
locomotive and the music strikes up. 

And suddenly an unexpected thing 
happens. The young locomotive engi- 
neer whom everybody at the station— 
and, certainly, everybody in the audi- 
ence—expected to be flushed with suc- 
cess, abruptly rejects the gold watch that 
is being offered him, cuts the director’s 
speech short, and brashly stalks off 
home. The curtain falls on a scene of 
embarrassment and confusion. The hero 
has behaved in a most unheroic manner. 

His motives are clarified in the next 
act, when his unconventional behavior 
has made him the object of speculation 
throughout the station and already 
caused his demotion to the job of shunt- 
ing-locomotive engineer. Sibiriakov’s 
tactless action was his way of protesting 
not only against a singling-out of an 
individual for a reward that, in his opin- 
ion, had been deserved by the whole 
team concerned, but against the methods 
used by the chief engineer, Krutilin, to 
insure the success of the final run, What 
Sibiriakov and his mates had set as their 
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objective was to prove that the existing 
standards were too low. They wanted a 
new co-efficient of use introduced on the 
line. Krutilin, on the other hand, while 
anxious to gain for the line the kudos 
of a new record, saw no reason for mak- 
ing a change in the schedule. He had 
made sure of the run’s success by clear- 
ing the line. His complacency and con- 
servatism prevented him from drawing 
the conclusion from Sibiriakov’s plan 
which its author intended should be 
drawn. In the same way he withheld his 
support from the project of a new type 
of locomotive that designer Drozdov 
had been working on for years. 

The rest of the play is concerned with 
the rehabilitation of Sibiriakov and the 
full exposure of Krutilin. The decisive 
part in the resolving of this conflict is 
played by Academician Rubtsov, bril- 
liantly portrayed by Boris Livanov in 
the Moscow Art Theater production. 
Rubtsov is one of those lovable, choleric, 
high-principled men of advanced age 
whose appearance on the stage, as in 
life, are always a source of delight to a 
public in a land where the accent is 
generally laid on youth. Rubtsov is the 
wise, understanding, sympathetic old 
man in whom youth finds an unex- 
pected ally against  stiff-necked bu- 
reaucracy. Early in the play he wins our 
sympathy through his tactful bearing 
when dealing with the young trainees 
who bring him in the station cafe their 
mathematical problems. And it is given 
to him to pronounce the final verdict on 
Krutilin, exposing him as a man with 
no faith in Russian science, as an op- 
portunist more concerned with winning 
a reputation in American engineering 
journals than in backing the endeavors 
of his own staff. 

Krutilin is a character from whom the 
playwright deliberately withholds his 
sympathy. He has risen high in his pro- 
fession. He is suave, presentable, in out- 
ward appearance the model Soviet of- 
ficial. He has long been a member of 
the Communist Party. When the wife 
of the director of the line, Kondratiev, 
asks him in reply to his suggestion that 
they elope, why he had joined the Party, 
his answer is given without a moment 
of hesitation. “For me, a young scientist, 
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in charge of transport work, Party mem- 
bership was absolutely indispensable.” 

His standards of behavior are, how- 
ever, far from being those that are ex- 
pected of a Party member. His self-seek- 
ingly conservative attitude towards the 
work of the railroad is matched by a 
lack of principle in his personal life, his 
contempt for the achievements of Rus- 
sian engineering by a foolish admiration 
for everything foreign from Telefunken 
radio sets to Dresden china. 

In the exposure of Krutilin lies the 
boldness of Anatoli Surov’s play. 

The tearing-down of facades to re- 
veal the true lineaments of character is 
a familiar feature of Soviet plays dealing 
with contemporary subjects. In Platon 
Krechet and The Front, Alexander Kor- 
neichuk made notable use of it. In For 
Those at Sea, Lavrenev showed how an 
officer with all the stock characteristics 
of dashing heroism could be a menace 
to the community if he allowed his 
thirst for glory to get out of control. 
Romashov’s The Great Force deals with 
the deserved downfall of a successful 
scientist, while in Sofronov’s Moscow 
Character, a factory director who has 
been acclaimed for over-fulfilling pro- 
duction plans, and is held in high social 
esteem, is portrayed as having to suffer 
a painful process of correction because 
success had gone to his head and caused 
him to forget his responsibilities to so- 
ciety. But in most of these plays, the 
deviation is corrected without the com- 
plete disgrace of the culprit. 

To his treatment of Krutilin, Surov 
brings the sternness of the indignant 








public-spirited Soviet journalist, the 
writer of the daily feuilleton who has 
probed and searched a scandal that is 
exercising public opinion. There is a re- 
freshing honesty and frankness in this 
which merits for The Green Street its 
performance by a company devoted to 
realism. 

There are other erring characters in 
the play towards whom the writer adopts 
a more charitable attitude. Both Kondra- 
tiev, the general director of the line, and 
his wife learn their lessons as a result 
of the crisis provoked by Sibiriakov’s 
unconventional behavior. Their ° petty- 
bourgeois concern for personal comfort, 
a theme which provides some high com- 
edy in the setting of a lavishly furnished 
country-home, is seen to stem from a 
weakness of character, corrected without 
much difficulty. 

This play is a notable addition to the, 
as yet, not very distinguished list of 
dramas dealing with contemporary life 
in the Soviet Union. Its characters, good 
and bad, high-principled and unprinci- 
pled, are credible, and will be recognized 
as such by Soviet audiences. That there 
is a keen demand for this type of play, 
which shuns any form of escapistn, any 
idealization of character, and places the 
action in a setting familiar to the work- 
ing class, is beyond any doubt whatso- 
ever. The Green Street will certainly be 
played in hundreds of Soviet theaters 
and clubs this year. Moreover, it is a 
play likely to appeal beyond the Soviet 
frontiers to all societies concerned with 
the drama of labor. 

RatpH Parker. 
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felt by millions of Americans and 
Britishers for the Soviet people who 
fought so heroically against the common 
enemy during the war. The peoples of 
America and Europe can see that beyond 
question the Soviet Union has always 
been and is the most peace-loving power 
in the world. All honest and progressive 
men and women the world over under- 
stand that the Soviet Union, which has 
mever attacked anyone throughout its 
history, which does not maintain military 
bases on foreign territories, is fighting 
for a stable democratic peace. No one 
cin deny that the conclusion of a Pact 
cf peace between the USSR and the 
USA would assist in the normalization 
of Soviet-American relations, and in 
re.nforcing peace and international sec- 
urity. Only the circles opposed to the 
consolidation of peace are campaigning 
against agreement with the USSR for it 
would interfere with their preparations 
for a new war. 

These facts suggest certain conclusions. 





The “cold war” of which so much is 
being written in the American press, is 
a sinister game of the contemporary 
warmongers. In their efforts to misin- 
form the general public in the USA and 
Western Europe and to persuade the 
people that a new war is “inevitable,” 
these instigators of war stop at nothing 
to obscure the truth about the real trend 
of the Soviet foreign policy which has 
not changed since the days of Yalta and 
Potsdam—the policy of peaceful, con- 
structive cooperation with all peace-lov- 
ing countries. 

The “cold war” conducted against the 
Soviet Union and the people’s democ- 


racies by the instigators of a new war, 


is merely one form of preparation for 
a new war. It is an expression of the 
aggressiveness of definite circles of the 
Anglo-American bloc which reject agree- 
ments and cooperation with the USSR, 
and aspire for world supremacy, thus 
violating the fundamental principles of 
the United Nations. 
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HEN piece by piece, the tale of 

the Krasnodon Young Guard, the 
guerrilla band of girls and boys against 
the Nazis, came out of the Donbas coal 
country as the district was freed, Alex- 
ander Fadeyev wrote an article, “Im- 
mortality,” for Pravda that showed how 
tremendously stirred he was in a spec- 
cial and personal way. 

Evaluating the novel, The Young 
Guard, that Fadeyev based on the 
brief life of those young people, Soviet 
poet Pavel Antokolsky returned to his 
impressions of that original article: 


That sense of wonder—which is 
the initial embryonic form of creative 
joy—pervades every line of Fade- 
yev’s article. The heroes of Kras- 
nodon must inevitably have re- 
minded him of their native affinity to 
his old heroes—who people the pages 
of his The Nineteen and The Last of 
the Udegei. . .. The subject was un- 
doubtedly his. And so his wonder 
was aroused by a recognition of the 
kindred features of the Krasnodon 
heroes, a recognition of companion- 
ship in those young, doubtlessly 
nameless youths of the nineteens and 
twenties who were shot and hanged 
by the Whites, in those who had per- 
haps survived and were living and 
working today in our Soviet land. 
Their youth has been resurrected in 
Oleg Koshevoi and Sergei Tulin. 
That is what the author wondered at, 
that is what he felt. 


This does not mean that in his 
novel the author made naturalistic use 
of similar characters or locale that he 
had used years before—that working 
of one literary vein some writers get 
rich on; the girls and boys of The 
Young Guard are products of the so- 
cialist system their youthful prede- 
cessors—Fadeyev with them—were 
fighting for thirty years earlier, and 
sun-drenched Ukrainian steppe and 
orchardland take the place of Far 
Eastern forest wilderness. His earlier 
participation and deep _ intellectual, 
emotional and political assimilation of 
his experience, allowed him to make 
mind and heart of these other youth 
completely his own, so that the novel is 
filed with their joy, their fervent 
dreams and vitality, and death crash- 
ing down on them at the end, follow- 
ing their betrayal, is an accidental 
force, powerless to negate it. 

It is the same creative participation 
and artist’s insight that makes The 
Nineteen, about a partisan detachment 
of the resistance of the Civil War days, 
written twenty-four or -five years ago, 
less dated than most of the resistance 
novels written about the recent war. 
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ALEXANDER FADEYEV 


Writer of Soviet Youth 


by AMY SCHECHTER 
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Alexander Fadeyev, leader of the Soviet 
delegation invited to participate in the Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace in New York at the end of March. 


e 

Moscow, spring—1921. The Soviet 
government had _ been _ established 
three years but in outlying districts 
White Guard remnants and foreign in- 
terventionists were still destroying peo- 
ple and villages on a large scale. 

The Tenth Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party was in session. One of the 
youngest delegates was Alexander Fa- 
deyev, who had travelled over 5,000 
miles from the limits of Siberia 
where Japan is a close neighbor. He 
was sent as a delegate by the military 
organization of the Far East, fighting 
to drive out the Japanese invaders 
and the White forces holding the 
areas. 

Fadeyev was twenty, already twice 
wounded after two years in the field 
as soldier and instructor with the tur- 
bulent guerrilla bands of coalminers, 
hunters and peasants operating in the 
vast forest wilderness of the Far East- 
ern taiga. 

While the Congress was meeting a 
sudden call came through from Lenin- 
grad for military aid: White Guard offi- 
cers, financed abroad, had engineered 
a putsch at Kronstadt, the island fort- 
ress guarding the city’s approaches. The 
young soldier joined a number of dele- 
gates who hurried to Leningrad and 
took part in storming the Kronstadt 
citadel. He was wounded a third time 
—seriously—lay for hours on the ice 
that in March still surrounded Kron- 
stadt, was taken to a Leningrad hospi- 


tal, and forced to remain there for the 
next six or seven months. 

While his wounds were healing the 
young veteran began to try to think 
through his experiences of the past 
years, jotting down notes and sketches. 
By this time he had already acquired 
considerable knowledge, later extended, 
of the remnant nationalities (the Ude- 
gei and others) living in Far Eastern 
forest areas, still partially leading a 
primitive tribal life, now caught up in 
great changes. He had worked with 
underground youth groups and shared 
in the tough complexities of guerrilla 
fighting. 

For the most part the partisan forces 
Fadeyev fought with in Far East- 
ern Siberia were raw forces, few of 
them organized revolutionaries, trained 
only in hatred of the Tsarist setup 
through their years in World War 
TI, or in working in mines under rotten 
conditions, jailed, beaten or shot down 
when they went on strike. This is the 
type he drew in his first complete novel, 
The Nineteen, published in 1925. 

At first reading The Nineteen has a 
terrific impact. Re-read (it is published 
complete in the new Kunitz anthology 
cf Soviet literature) the impact is again 
the same. It is an amazing novel— 
searcely over 250 pages, but it has rich- 
ness and depth, rounded complete char- 
acter, the wholeness of events, the feel 
end smell of the Siberian wilderness. 
It reaches high tragedy, but is filled 
with humor and casual everyday hu- 
man warmth. It ends with the rout of 
the partisan band it pictures (the Rus- 
sian title is ‘“Razgrom”—‘Debacle’’) 
end yet it is a triumphant tale and its 
characters (except the Sartre-type 
Metchik, who sees nothing but his own 
ego, and inevitably betrays his com- 
redes to save his hide) give the feel- 
ing of conquerors. 

The figure of the Jewish leader of 
the partisans, Levinson, is one of the 
great portraits of Russian literature 
and according to Soviet critics, Levin- 
son, along with Chapayev, Gorchakov 
(of Ostrovsky’s How the Steel Was 
Tempered) and a few others, is still 
one of the book-created figures most 
beloved by the Soviet people. 


° 

As a child Fadeyev lived in Vilna. 
This was the period of the 1905 Revo- 
lution (he was born in 1901). Both his 
parents, his mother Antonina Vladi- 
mirovna and his stepfather, Gleb Svi- 
tich, of peasant stock, were active in 
underground revolutionary work. Their 
apartment, near the Vilna station, was 
a point for transporting illegal litera- 
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ture and arms from across the border, 
and for aiding revolutionists, escaping 
from the Tsarist police. 

When the boy was six or seven, his 
parents moved to the Maritime Prov- 
inces, finally settling in the south Us- 
surinsk region, in the village of Chu- 
guevka, a hundred miles from the rail 
way. Here his father and mother, both 
trained as feldshers, (medical assist- 
ants) worked for the immigrant ad- 
ministration, that had authority over 
settlers in this territory. His father also 
had a settler’s land allotment and 


worked it. The boy went to school with — 


the peasant village children. 

When Fadeyev grew older, his par- 
ents sent him to a commercial school 
at Vladivostok, where a part of the 
time he lived in the household of his 
mother’s elder sister. Here again the 
youth was in a circle of active revolu- 
tionaries: the Sibirtsev family played 
a leading role in the resistance move- 
ment; their house was a center for 
the underground when the Japanese 
and Kolchak forces occupied their 
city; they hid victims of the invaders, 
fed them, arranged contacts for them, 
with other fighters. 

His two cousins, Vsevolod and Igor, 
were especially active among the youth 
of the underground committees formed 
after June, 1918, when shortly after 
the establishment of Soviet power, the 
Whites and Japanese overran Vladi- 
vostok and days of intense terror and 
butchery, comparable to recent activi- 
ties in Nazi-held territory, began. Earli- 
er, the young people who came to the 
house had been filled with young am- 
bitions and dreams, read verse, one 
cousin was already something of a 
poet. 

Many members of the circles with 
whom Fadeyev was associated in Vladi- 
vostok found their way to Frolovka, 
headquarters of the partisan general 
staff. Here was published the Partisan 
News, a hectographed sheet distributed 
all through the field. The youth worked 
for a time on the paper, receiving 
here his first lessons in how to write 
straight and clearly to reach the peo- 
ple. 

Afterwards, in the field he lived 
through all phases of the struggle in 
the Far East, first as partisan, later 
as Red Army soldier. In March, 1920, 
he was chosen, at 19, by the Spassko- 
Immanskovo military district as dele- 
gate to a military and political confer- 
ence in the Far East. In the winter 
of 1920-21, he was transferred to Za- 
baikal, with troops fighting against 
the bands of Ataman Semyenov. 

e 

Following the hospital months after 
Kronstadt, Fadeyev studied two years 
at the Moscow Mining Institute and 
began writing his first two long stories, 
The Flood and Against the Current 
(dramatized in the thirties), which ap- 
peared about 1922. 

In 1925, The Nineteen appeared and 
he was welcomed as one of the most 
talented of the young post-revolution- 
ary writers. The first two parts of 
his trilogy, The Last of the Udegei, 
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were published in 1930 and 1936. The 
plot is also laid in the Far Eastern 
Siberia during the civil war, covers an 
immense canvas against the background 
of the people of the Udegei tribe. It 
begins with a picture of the partisan 
movement in 1919, then turns back to 
life as Fadeyev had known it in Vladi- 
vostok, and in Russia, in the pre- 
revolutionary period; pictures parti- 
sans, intellectuals who join the peo- 
ple’s movement, the traders who prey 
on the tribesmen, White Guard officers, 
peasants and kuwaks. 

In the years that followed, Fadeyev 
came to play a leading role in forward- 
ing the development of Soviet writing, 
in many articles, as a member of the 
editorial board of the literary maga- 
zine Krasnaya Nov, and as Secretary- 
General of the Soviet Writers’ Union. 

A man of broad culture, familiar 
with European and American as well 
as Russian literature, he has played 
an important role in Soviet literary 
discussions—constant, and conducted 
by broad sections of the population, 
and with a heat and persistence that 
amazes those used to literature as pos- 
session of a small and polite circle. 
During the war he devoted himself 
to journalistic effort, wrote his study 
of wartime Leningrad, and then began 
writing The Young Guard. 

In 1945, he won the Stalin Prize for 
this novel, which has since been made 
into a movie for which Shostakovich 
has written the music. He is now liv- 
ing at Peredelkino, writer’s village in 
the forest about twenty minutes by 
train out of Moscow, working on a 
novel about young collective farmers 
and finishing the last volume of the 
Udegei trilogy. 

® 

There was a certain amount of 
shocked reaction to Fadeyev’s, speech, 
as head of the Soviet delegation to 
the Wroclaw World Congress of In- 
tellectuals. Some objected to the un- 
shaded, undiplomatic passion of his at- 
tack on fascist trends and warmonger- 
ing—none of the amenities of literary 
cocktail party discussions of books and 
of world affairs—to his refusal to let 
Nazi bygones be bygones, his bitterness 
and rough, almost peasantlike hacking 
away at the need for peace. 

Even in the days when the United 
States and the Soviet Union were offi- 
cially fighting one enemy, there was 
something of the same reaction to Mik- 
hail Sholokhov’s Science of Hatred. 
How could a man who had opened up 
vistas of new beauty to reading Ameri- 
cans turn from the slow magnificence 
of his prose to the tight unrelieved 
harshness and consuming hate of his 
“propagandist” writing? 

Leonid Leonov was one of the Soviet 
intellectuals who answered the flustered 
gentlemen at Wroclaw. Accounted a 
top-ranking author in Europe and 
America as well as his own country, 
a writer in a subtle and complex style, 
master psychologist whom Gorky ac- 
claimed a writer in the great Russian 
tradition, Leonov left these in his 
speech for the terrible simplicity of 








life-and-death issues as embodied in 
the last cry of a five-year-old girl be- 
fore her murder—an incident told him 
by a surviving witness at the Kharkhov 
trials: 


Six hundred people were brought 
up to pits which had been dug before- 
hand to receive their dead bodies. 
These people consisted of old men, 
invalids, women and children. The 
night before snow had fallen a yard 
deep, and the frost was 13° below 
zero. And when all stood undressed 
—for as you know, the clothes of the 
victims served as raw material for 
German light industry—the child 
cried out to its mother: “Mamma, I’m 
afraid!” 


Leonov continued: 


We have come here to defend our 
future—not its cathedrals or observa- 
tories, nor its hospitals or universi- 
ties which have a way of rising from 
the ashes more majestic and beauti- 
ful than ever before—but our chil- 
dren. And not only the defenseless 
little bodies of those babies who have 
not yet cried out, “Mamma, I’m 
afraid,” not yet heard the command 
of the transatlantic atom bomber, but 
the living, lovely bird of their faith 
in truth, in human greatness and in 
the courageous honesty of their fath- 
ers. 

The vital question at issue, then, 
is our children. History will forgive 
us, Soviet people, for speaking of it 
resolutely, loudly, and even rudely at 
times. 

The events of our age have com- 
pelled us to simplify the language of 
politics and, at times, to ignore 
beauty of style, or the manners of 
“intellectual conduct,” or elegance 
of words which, incidentally, have so 
often and so foully betrayed this tiny 
humanity. Moreover, history will be 
written by these very children, if 
only we are able to shield them from 
future disasters. They will under- 
stand our passion, persistence and ir- 
reconcilability which are the unfail- 
ing instruments of truth when it 
hews its way through the network 
of evil. 


Both in The Young Guard and in 
Leningrad in the Blockade, Fadeyev 
shows this same feeling for children 
and youth and their right to a secure 
and joyful life. 

Of all his pictures of Leningrad 
people as they lived with matter-of- 
fact heroism through the years of the 
siege, the most moving are those of 
children, whom devoted. women in 
charge were working with impassioned 
but calm devotion to save from the 
effects of starvation and shock, and 
scenes of the students at work in the 
schools that kept on _ functioning 
through the worst days. 

There are the girls and boys at a 
conference of students and teachers 
—the starved heroic kids—seriously 
discussing the question of “the new 
human being.” 

“One could not listen without emo- 
tion,” he writes, “to those representa- 
tives of the old generation and the 
young speaking of the new human be- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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These — You Would Kill? 


by VERNON WARD 


Who are the fiends 
Who would drop 
Atomic bombs on thousands? 


These are people 
You would kill: 
Sparkling eyes, 
Moving muscles, 
Laughter, 

Joyous life within. 


That kid 

With wide blue eyes 

And golden ringlets, 

That little girl 

With straw colored hair 
Hanging straight like straw. 
Say, 

That imp 

With the sharp chin 

And olive skin, 

His dark eyes dancing, 
Trusting you to keep them living. 


Who are the fiends 
Who would drop 
Atomic bombs on children? 


These are chiidren 

You would kill 

Looking at you 

With trusting eyes of love. 


Green Cities 


AILORS of the Black Sea fleet who 
helped save Sevastopol, in the Cri- 
mea, during its most desperate days, 
recently came ashore to help the peo- 
ple of that city plant trees along their 
streets. 

This is an activity that can be wit- 
nessed all over Russia. The orgy of 
urban _planting may be accounted a 
frivolous occupation for people still 
faced with immense _ reconstruction 
tasks. But it is really a necessary as 
well as a gay and courageous gesture; 
a sound as well as poetic expression of 
love for the cities they defended at 
such awful cost—like tying a bright 
ribbon in the hair of a child that had 
been dangerously ill and is well again. 

Trees have been planted in Lenin- 
grad, especially in the districts that 
formed the city’s first line of defense. 
Plant nurseries, botanical gardens and 
even amateur gardeners have sent 
some of their finest specimens to the 
heroic city. 

In Kazan, on the Volga, a hot and 
dusty place in the summer, 33,000 fruit 
trees and berry bushes and 12,000 dec- 
orative trees have been set out. 

Out in Siberia, the big bustling 
American middle-west type city of No- 
vosibirsk planted 26,000 trees and 
broke ground for a new square in front 
of the Opera House. 

Pskov has laid out a square in honor 
of its partisans; Sverdlovsk, large in- 
dustrial city in the Urals, will have 
fine gardens in its Labor Square and 
in its 1905 Square; Stalingrad has re- 
stored the gardens of the Palace of the 
Pravshikh Warriors. 

More than half the 7,500 acres of 
woods that the Nazis destroyed around 
Minsk have now been restored, and 
collective farmers have planted thou- 
sands of new trees along the highways 
leading into the city. Thousands more 
—chestnut, lime, maple, poplar and 
ash—have been set out recently and 
will blossom on the squares and streets 
of the city this spring. 


Author’s Corrections 


To Soviet Russis Topay: 

Kindly publish the following corrections of 
minor inaccuracies in my article on the Arctic 
in the March issue: (1) The Lena River is 
frozen under seven months in the year in its 
upper reaches, to eight months at its mouth. 
2) The average January temperature at Tiksi 
does not drop below —40°. (3) The terrain 
would be considered “bleak and desolate” only 
by a person from forested country. (4) At the 
darkest time of the year the twilight is strong 
enough to read a newspaper by without difficulty 
for at least three hours during the day. (5) 
Some scientists hold that the earth’s rotation has 
nothing to do with the direction of the move- 
ment of the ice pack. (6) I gave the 1939 census 
population of the Soviet Far North as 2,097,000 
which I took from the Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia. A 1946 issue of Moscow News, however, 
says “according to the pre-war census (1939), 
it had a total population of 4,000,000.” The 
present total population of Alaska and the 
Canadian North, excluding seasonal workers, is 
only about 115,000. 


William Mandel 
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WORD OF HONOR 


A short story 


by 


ALEXEI I. PANTELEYEV 


BU REGRET I am unable to tell you 

this little fellow’s name or where 
he lives or whe his people are. In the 
dusk I couldn’t even see what he 
really looked like. I can only recall 
that he had freckles on his nose and 
that his very brief pants were held up 
by straps going over his shoulders and 
buttoned on his stomach. ; 

One day in summer I was wander- 
ing around in a little park over on the 
Vassilevsky Island. I don’t know its 
name; it is near a white church. I had 
an interesting book along, and sat 
down and read until the words in 
front of me began growing dim and 





Drawings by Herb Kruckman 


I realized that it was evening. I shut 
the book, arose and began walking 
toward the gates of the park. 

The place was already empty, out- 
side the street lamps were lit, and off 
among the trees the watchman’s bell 
sounded. I was afraid the gates would 
be closed and walked quickly. Sud- 
denly I stopped, for to one side of the 
pathway, somewhere behind the shrub- 
bery, I thought I heard someone cry- 
ing. 

I turned into the sidepath where a 
small white stone building glimmered 
in the darkness, the sort of watch- 
man’s shelter found in all the city 
parks. Against the wall stood a small 
boy, seven or eight, head bent, weep- 
ing loudly and inconsolably. 

I hailed him as I approached. 

“Hey there, what’s the matter?” 

He stopped crying immediately, 
raised his head and looked at me. 

“Nuthin’!” he answered. 

“What do you mean—nuthin’?— Has 
somebody hurt you?” 

“No,”’ 
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ALEXEI I. PANTELEYEV has a special feeling 
for children and likes to write about them, per- 
haps because his own childhood was passed 
as one of the “bezprizorni’ (homeless waifs) 
after he lost his parents during the Civil War 
days. He was born in Leningrad in 1908. He 
worked as a shepherd, shoemaker's assistant, 
kitchen-boy, newsboy and later in various fac- 
tories. He studied at a workers’ university 
(Rabfak) and began. writing for the youth 
magazine "Smyena" and various humorous 
journals. He published his first book, based 
on his childhood experiences, when he was 
nineteen; since then he has published many 
long and short stories, mostly about children 
and young people. During the war he took 
part in the defense of his native city, Lenin- 
grad, then served in an engineers’ battalion 
and contributed to the front-line press. 





“Then what are you crying for?” 

He could hardly speak for the tears 
choking him, he was still sobbing and 
his nose was running. 

“Well, let’s go,” I said. “Look, it’s 
late, they’re closing the park.” 

I tried to take his hand but he 
snatched it away. 

“T can’t,” he said. 

“Can’t what?” 

“Can't go.” 

“What? Why can’t you go? What’s 
the matter?” 

“Nuthin’!” said the kid. 

“What is it? Are you sick?” 

“No, ’'m O.K.” 

“Then why can’t you go?” 

“T’m sentry,” he said. 

“What do you mean, sentry? What 
kind of sentry?” 

“Why we... can’t you understand. 
... We’re playing.” 

“Well, all right. But who’re you play- 
ing with?” 

The boy was silent a moment, then 
he heaved a sigh and said, “I don’t 
know.” 

I must admit I was convinced the 
youngster was feverish. 

“Listen,” I said to him carefully, 
“What do you mean? How can you 
be playing and not know who you’re 
playing with?” 


“Well,” he replied, “I don’t know. 
I was sitting over there on the bench 
and a big boy came and said, ‘Want 
to play soldier?’ I said ‘Sure’I do.’ 
So we started playing and he said, 
‘You’re sergeant.’ Then there was a 
real big boy, he was a general. He said 
to come over here and he said, ‘This 
is our ammunition dump. You’re sen- 
try. Stay here until I relieve you.’ So 
I said. ‘All right.’ And he said, ‘Word 
of honor you won’t go away?’” 

“And so?” 
“So I said, ‘Word of honor I won’t 
go.’ ” . 

“And then?” 

“So I keep on standing and stand- 
ing, and they never come back.” 

“So that’s what it is,” and I smiled. 








“And was it long ago they stationed 
you here?” 

“It was still light.” 

“Well, and where are they now?” 

The boy sighed heavily again and 
said: “Guess they went away...” 

“Went away?” 

“Forgot.” 

“Then what are you standing here 
for?” 

“I told them word of honor.” 

I started to laugh but pulled up 
short. I realized laughter was out of 
order. The kid was right. If he’d given 
his word of honor, that was that, what- 
ever happened, play or no play, it 
was all the same. 

“So that’s the story,” I said to him. 
“Well and what are you going to do 
now?” 

“Dunno,” he replied and began 
bawling again. 

I wanted very much to help him. 
But what could I do? Look for the fool- 
ish lad who had stationed him on guard 
duty ... gotten his word of honor... 
and then cut along home? Where could 
you look for him? He’d probably had 
his dinner, gone to bed and dreamed 
a dozen dreams by this time. 

And here was this one still on 
guard in the dusk, hungry, too, cer- 
tainly. 

“Don’t you want to eat?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

I thought a minute and said, “Well, 
run on home. Eat your dinner. I’ll stay 
here and be sentry instead of you.” 

“O.K.” he said. But then, “Only 
could we really do it like that?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, you’re not a soldier,” came 
the answer. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Human Story of Poland 
by JOHN STUART 


POLAND STRUGGLES FORWARD, 
by William Cary, Greenberg, New 
York, 1949 192 pp. $3. 


FIRST ran into Bill Cary in a War- 

saw Office. I never Knew he was a 
former dean at Harvard, taught English 
at Bowdoin, or that he had been direc- 
tor of a Unitarian relief committee in 
France. But what I did know instantly 
was that Cary was in love with Poland. 
It was written all over him, in the way 
he went about things, and the way he 
pulled me along to a restaurant where 
you could eat cheaply and away from 
the journalists’ hangouts, the diplo- 
matic gossip, where you could hear 
Poles chatter and get a sense of the 
Warsaw spirit. 

And now comes his book—an act of 
love too. It’s an unpretentious work 
and a courageous one. Cary has the 
audacity to say that the new Poland 
is worth watching, worth knowing, 
that it is now a land of pioneers with 
great things before them. This is not 
the Poland of the Times nor of Bliss 
Lane nor of the State Department with 
its terrifying images. What counts most 
of all with Cary are people. So the book 
has a simple line of development, start- 
ing always with people and ending with 
generalizations of what they are doing 
and why. There is, for example, the 
story of Anna Duracz who had her 
baby in a German concentration camp. 
“Lying there in the cold barracks, in 
the dark, ill after the birth of the child, 
I heard the little one cry from hunger. 
Can you imagine what it is for a mother 
to know that her child is dying of 
hunger?” This was Anna _ speaking, 
speaking for thousands of Annas who 
went on having babies, and fighting the 
Germans, and thence to build a Po- 
land out of a rubble that is more than 
bomb-crushed brick. The Poles were 
deeply wounded and the national con- 
sciousness is etched with the tragedies 
of the war. No one except those with 
hearts of negotiable bullion can fail 
to see it and then wonder endlessly how 
the wounds are being healed. 

To find out Cary went into the coal 
mines in Silesia, the railroad car plant 
outside Wroclaw (formerly Breslau), 
textile mills in Lodz, into the country- 
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side with their farm cooperatives, up 
into the mountains to the all-year vaca- 
tion resort at Zakopane. You pick up a 
lot of conversations that way and you 
can check what an official has just told 
you against what the worker or farmer 
himself has to say. And always, as 
Cary tells us, it is more or less the same 
story—up from nothing into a future 
to which every Pole feels he belongs 
and will have a chance to live out his 
life with less and less anxiety. 

If back home in America anycene 
thinks that nationalized industry de- 
stroys incentive, Cary goes ahead ani 
produces the proof that Polish workers 
don’t think so. The employees he 
talked with at a big textile factory 
“were only a few of those I met who 
gave certain reasons for their hard 
work: ... they have a feeling of per- 
sonal achievement; it is ‘their show’ 
now, and the profits from their labor 
go not towards enriching a private 
owner or corporation but, they are con- 
vinced, toward raising their own stand- 
ard of living and that of all the people; 
and they are proud that by produc- 
ing the most-needed goods, for those 
who need them most, they are helping 
to create a more secure and happy Po- 
land.” 

Between the growing feeling that 
labor can be a source of liberation in- 
stead of enslavement, between that and 
planning for today and tomorrow, Cary 
gives his readers a good idea of why 
“new” must inevitably be prefixed to 
the Poland of the past four years. To 
be sure the Colonels tried some of these 


things years before but they stepped 
down hard whenever anyone was seri- 
ous enough to take them seriously. You 
~ot your hegd bashed in if you wanted 
to know why all the fancy school re- 
forms or the land reforms remained 
on paper and why in some districts 
peasants were almost fifty, per cent 
illiterate and why fifteen thousand 
landlords could put forty-three per 
cent of all the arable land in their 
vest pockets. The big change, then, is 
also in the fact that the Colonels have 
run off somewhere (shall we say to 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
D. C.?) and Poland’s democracy i3 
being administered by a people’s gov- 
ernment which thinks that the church 
and state must be separate, that sociai. 
ism will stop the insane nonsense of a 
few men riding on the backs of every- 
one else, that peace is not a shocking 
abuse of state power. And when you 
have a government believirg in these 
things, Cary tells us, it won’t let you 
own a steel mill or jack up prices or 
lynch a Jew or tell others to do it for 
you. It won’t even let you paint the 
Russians into monstrous forms espe- 
cially when they are helping you get 
a freedom which doesn’t make it nec- 
essary for you to cower whenever 
someone sitting as far away as the 
Potomac decides to get huffish. 

I wish Cary had spent more space 
on why in time to come the ratio of 
socialized industry will have to be in- 
creased at the expense of the private 
sector, and why small-scale farming in 
Poland is a drag on the whole economy. 
There are only fleeting hints of this in 
the book and yet it is the central prob- 
lem behind the expansion of industry, 
including the mechanization of agri- 
culture. Without greater nationaliza- 
tion of production and the gradual es- 
tablishment of farm producers’ coop- 
eratives, planning has many handicaps 
and cannot be complete. To have gone 
more into all this would have made a 
good book better. But for all that it is 
worth reading and owning and telling 
about to everyone. 


Peddlers of Hate 
by ANDREW VOYNOW 


LAND OF MILK AND HONEY, by 
W. L. White. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, 1949. 312 
pp., $3.00. 


ACK IN 1945, sixteen American 

war correspondents, who worked 
or had worked in the Soviet Union, 
jointly made an unprecedented attack 
on a fellow writer when they sharply 
criticized W. L. White’s Report on the 
Russians as “a highly biased and mis- 
leading report, calculated to prolong 
the oldest myths and prejudices against 
a great ally.” 

With Land of Milk and Honey, White 
is still in business peddling the hoary 
myths and jogging up old prejudices. 
This is another “report.” It purports 
to be the “true story” of Vasili Kotov, 
a lieutenant colonel in the Soviet Air 





Force, who deserted and came to Amer- 
ica. 

White, hoping to win the credulity 
of his readers, goes out of his way to 
make this deserter a lily-white char- 
acter, for whom justice and honesty 
are so ingrained that he is able not 
only to find some things to criticize 
in America, but things to deferd in the 
Soviet Union. There you have it! This 
honest man will really give you the 
low-down. And it is as low as a man 
could stoop. 

Throughout the book you are con- 
stantly pelleted with the grossest mis- 
information or misleading implications 
until, if you are at all acquainted with 
life in the Soviet Union, the reading 
becomes both repulsive and tedious. 

Every exponent of the Soviet Union, 
every Soviet patriot is either a dullard, 
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a careerist, an insensitive brute, a 
drunkard or a combination of these. 
All non-Party people, by inference, are 
not Soviet supporters, for Vasili (or 
White) describes a navigator, Nikolai 
(who later also deserted) as follows: 
“Unlike most officers in the Red Air 
Force he was not a Party member [Va- 
sili, by the way, who rose to a lieuten- 
ant colonel, was also not a Party mem- 
ber, but he fails to make a point of 
this]. Yet he seemed patriotic.” For a 
Soviet woman, love is evidently a for- 
eign ingredient in marriage—a good 
ration card is more essential. And from 
whom do we learn this? 

From Vasili’s sweetheart. He is back 
in Moscow on a furlough from Hun- 
gary. She has just been trying to dis- 
solve his doubts about his country, 
doubts which began to grow when he 
saw the “luxuries” in the West. The 
subject changes to a discussion of con- 
ditions in Moscow. Then this dainty 
Soviet exponent says; “Now the best 
possible husband was the director of a 
food store, no matter how little. Or 
any man who had a high ration card. 
. . . There was a big competition for 
jobs a waitresses. People said two of 
the biggest movie directors in Moscow 
... were living with waitresses because 
of the food.” And so on and so on and 
so on. Like a cracked gramaphone rec- 
ord turning in the same groove. 

But nothing is too ugly and no lie 
too monstrous for this deserter and his 
amanuensis. Even Stalingrad, that mag- 
nificent Soviet victory that literally 
smashed the Nazis, is distorted and sul- 
lied and dismissed by these evil chat- 
terers with this phrase: “Early in 1943 
the German armies let go of Stalingrad 
and fell back.” 

Every sordid trick of the charlatan 
writer is used to malign and vilify the 
Soviet Union: descriptions intended to 
prove Soviet anti-Semitism; loaded 
words—this stunt is used throughout, 
thus a worker in the Communist Party 
is always a Communist bureaucrat, an 
intelligence officer stares at one “with 
NKVD eyes,” boys from the village are 
“sullen,”—moral looseness of Soviet 
women, abysmal ignorance of the So- 
viet people (with the exception of a 
few elder characters who had been 
reared under the tsar and three or four 
student youths who, organizing to op- 
pose the Soviet government, were ar- 
rested), the collective farms are shown 
to be inefficient and the farmers still 
longing for the good old days (of 
wooden plows, bast sandals and perpet- 
ual debt, I suppose). 

The entire book is intended to give 
the impression of decay, a country and 
its people rotting away. A little time, 
or a kick, is all that is needed to finish 
it. But the Nazis, who also thought this, 
found out differently. And the sixteen 
Amercian correspondents who _ lam- 
basted White a few years back also 
knew differently. 

Its an ugly book. Penned by a small 
character. Not really worth the length 
of this review, but its hard to be silent 
or terse when you are overwhelmed 
with angry disgust. 
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A Refresher on Human History 


GIANT AT THE CROSSROADS, The 
Story of Ancient Civilization, by M. 
Ilin and E. Segal. International Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1949. 224 pp. 
$2.50. 


JN AN earlier book, Man Becomes A 

Giant, this remarkable pair of So- 
viet popularizers of history and anthro- 
pology told the story—and clear and 
dramative narrative, they made it — of 
man’s evolution from the animal to the 
human and his first use, in the organi- 
zation of primitive societies, of the 
vital principle of collective effort, which 
enabled him to become a giant and 
to master nature. 

In the present volume the authors 
resume the story at the point where 
civilization began, in the Nile valley, 
and carry it up to the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire and the spread of Chris- 
tianity. To cover such a range of hu- 


man history—some seven thousand 
years—in some two hundred pages, 
without confusion, would be a miracle; 
and the authors have come as close to 
accomplishing this miracle as in any 
similar popularization I have _ seen. 
They have managed so well because the 
story is given in terms of the concepts 
which have advanced or retarded man’s 
conquests over nature, the sort of men 
—Democritus, Socrates, Plato, Epi- 
curus, etc.—who invented these con- 
cepts and sought to spread them and 
apply them in the communities in 
which they lived, and the social struc- 
ture of these communities which in- 
fluenced and were influenced by these 
concepts. 

Although written for younger read- 
ers, older readers will find it a valuable 
“refresher” and, even better, a valu- 
able new orientation for their knowl- 
edge of human history. | 


Hopes Common to All 


DEAR UNKNOWN FRIEND, Published 
by the Committee of Women, Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. New York, 1949. 48 pp. 
15¢ 


N THE LAST year of the war, the 
Committee of Women of the Na- 

tional Council of American - Soviet 
Friendship received a bundle of letters 
from Soviet women of many occupa- 
tions and interests addressed to their 
“dear unknown sisters in the United 
States.” This was the birth of a corre- 
spondence project that has flourished 
until women of twenty-nine of our 
States are now corresponding with So- 
viet women of similar interests. 

The Committee of Women has now 
compiled a large number of these let- 
ters in this attractive and fascinating 
booklet. What do the women of the two 
countries write about? In the main, the 
same things that two friendly neigh- 
bors would talk about over the back 
yard fence: Their children, their hus- 
bands, their work, the books they’ve 
read, the concerts they’ve heard and 
movies they’ve seen. They also write 
about their respective countries, about 
their manners and customs and habits, 
their geography and climate. Some go 
into the minutest detail to give their 
“unknown friends” an intimate pic- 
ture of how they live, how many rooms 
they have in their houses and how they 
are furnished; their daily routine, and 
if they happen to be studying, what 
are their favorite subjects and which 
ones give them the most difficulty. 

But the recurring note in most of the 
letters is the deep desire for peace and 
friendship. 

And what better way is there to as- 
sure this heartfelt hope than by this 
simple method of learning to know 





and understand one another—the ex- 
change of letters? 

The Committee of Women is to be 
congratulated for launching the cor- 
respondence project, and the many in- 
dividuals, women’s. clubs, church 
groups and organizations that helped 
to further it should be encouraged to 
continue this valuable work. For it 
is the women of the world who can 
best understand the anguish that is 
war. And by getting to know one 
another across the seas and continents 
of this earth they more readily learn 
that their hopes and aspirations and 
prayers for peace are common to them 
all. 


BOOKS 
IN BRIEF 


ON THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF 
SOCIALISM, by Oskar Lange and 
Fred M. Taylor. (Introduction by 
B. E. Lippincott.) The University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis (re- 
print), 1948. 143 pp. $2.00. 


HIS collection of essays dealing 

with various aspects of economic 
theory will be found valuable and 
stimulating to people working in the 
field as well as to interested laymen. 
The analytical and polemical essays 
amply prove what they set out to 
prove, namely the workability and 
advantages, from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic theory, of the socialist mode of 
production and distribution. 

The first printing of these essays 
was in 1938. The experience of the 
last ten years in the economies of 
many nations could supply much new 
material to confirm the positions taken 
by the authors of the essays. It is, 
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however, regrettable that the authors 
did not draw upon the economic 
thought and practical socialist experi- 
ence of the Soviet Union to demon- 
strate their thesis. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE, by the Very 
Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury. Published by the Chi- 


cago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. Chicago, 1949. 20 pp. 
15 cents. 


REMARKABLY compact survey 

of the issues of war and peace by 
the eminent Dean of Canterbury, in- 
cluding his own observations in trav- 
els through the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe and in this country. Such sub- 
jects as the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, the Berlin question, the So- 
viet Union and Central Europe, war- 
mongering, and the struggle for peace 
are a few of the topics that the Dean 
covers with brevity and clarity in this 
booklet which is a reprint of the 
speech he delivered in Chicago in No- 
vember of last year under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. 


EIMI: Journal of a Trip to Russia, by 
E. E. Cummings. William Sloane As- 
sociates, New York, 1949. 432 pp. 
$5.00. 


N 1931, E. E. Cummings made a brief 
visit to the Soviet Union. Two years 
later his fat book about it, as arro- 
gantly founded on ignorance, in its own 
way, as W. L. White’s Report on Russia, 
appeared. It was little noticed and soon 
forgotten. With the anti-Soviet gulli- 
bility at its present pitch, publishers 
apparently cannot find enough contem- 
porary slander and have begun to rum- 
mage through the literary attics. And 
so Sloane turns up with this preten- 
tious book, which can communicate 
nothing to anybody about the Soviet 
Union except that Mr. Cummings is 
against it. 

This should hardly be news to any- 
one who has any acquaintance with 
the ideas and works of this writer, 
who has made a fetish of individual- 
ism to the point where most of his 
writing has become unintelligible and 
most of his fellow men (including 
Americans) have been consigned to the 
devil for the sin of being members of 
an organized society. The barren ver- 
balism which Mr. Cummings offers as 
thinking is illustrated by the title 
EIMI (pronounced I-Me) which is also 
the Greek word for I am, an assertion, 
in the title, of Mr. Cumming’s ag- 
gressive individualism. In the little 
that is intelligible in this tiring book, 
Soviet man and Soviet life are disposed 
of by tacking on the prefixes un- and 
non-. 

Eighteen years have passed since 
this attempt to annihilate Soviet real- 
ity with prefixes. It has since survived 
bigger literary (not to speak of mili- 
tary) onslaughts; as it will survive the 
present publishers’ offensive, that has 
disinterred this literary dud. 
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leaders, experienced collective farmers 
and specialists. 

The chairman of the collective farm 
does his best to provide facilities for cul- 
tural activities, rest and recreation. In 
the summer, when work is most strenu- 
ants, field camps are organized with dor- 
mitories and “culture corners” equipped 
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Makar Posmitny 


with radios, libraries, table games, cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines. 

Makar Posmitny is well-known and 
respected in the Ukraine. He meets with 
scientists and leading public men and 
takes an active part in the work of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Republic. 


The managing board and the chair- 


A UKRAINIAN COLLECTIVE FARM 





man regularly report on their activities 
to the general meeting of the collective 
farm. Their work as well as that of 
other officials of the collective farm is 
checked on by an auditing commission 
consisting of five persons elected by the 
general meeting. The auditing commis- 
sion is headed by its chairman Ivan 
Zaritsy. It reports the results of its audit 
and checking work and submits pro- 
posals for eliminating shortcomings to 
the general meeting. Thus the collective 
farm members are protected against the 
possibility of the management getting 
into the hands of a group that might 
develop bureaucratic tendencies or fail 
to represent their desires and interests. 


ALEXANDER FADEYEV 
(Continued from page 22) 


ing as of a dream of the future... 
not suspecting that they themselves 
were in fact living new beings.” 

Or the younger girl of whom he 
writes with amused understanding, 
who at a friend’s home, took him 
aside, and blushing, begged him to get 
the autograph of a famous singer giv- 
ing one of the concerts that went on 
even under bombing to give music- 
loving Leningrad heart in those ter- 
rible days. 

“Do you know, if I had his auto- 
graph, whatever happened here in 
Leningrad or whatever happened to 
all of us—because on no account would 
we leave Leningrad—whatever hap- 
pened I wouldn’t be afraid to die.” 

And Fadeyev adds: “Let the child 
not be vexed with me because I have 
published her secret. Let her rather 
know that her request not only b> 
came her youth but confirmed the in- 
domitable impulse of life... .” 
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On Use of Dardanelles 


Question: Would you kindly explain 
on what basis the Soviet Union or any 
other country uses the Dardanelles.— 
R. L., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Answer: This question touches upon 
an, at this moment, unresolved inter- 
national problem which concerns very 
vital interests of the Soviet Union. The 
USSR took the initiative over two 
years ago in an attempt to solve the 
problem which so far is in abeyance. 

The present Convention governing 
the control of the Straits was estab- 
lished in 1936, contrary to the desires 
of the Soviet Union. The control and 
defense of the Straits was given to 
Turkey. The Convention also estab- 
lished the right of free navigation 
through the Straits to the Black Sea 
of all commercial vessels. The right of 
entry into the Black Sea of naval craft 
was limited for non-Black Sea powers 
to light, above-water craft; and no non- 
Black Sea power could have more than 
a 20,000 ton fleet at any time in the 
Black Sea. 

During World War II, Turkey was 
formally neutral, while heavily lean- 
ing to the side of the Axis. The Soviet 
Union protested on several occasions 
to Turkey because of the fact that she 
allowed German and Italian war ves- 
sels and auxiliary craft to pass through 
the Straits into the Black Sea. This act 
was in direct contravention of Turkish 
neutrality and in violation of the inter- 
national Convention governing the 
Straits. This violation put special strain 
on the Soviet Union, which had to in- 
crease the defense of its Black Sea 
harbors. The inadequacy of the 1936 
Convention was recognized by the 
United States and Great Britain when 
in 1945 they, together with the Soviet 
Union, decided that the Convention 
concerning the Straits would have to 
be changed and that this be taken up 
by each of the three countries with the 
Turkish government. 

Accordingly, the Soviet Union in 1946 
presented a draft of a new Convention 
to Turkey. According to this draft, the 
Soviet Union proposed: 

1. That the Straits should always be 
open for the navigation of commercial 
vessels of all countries; 

2. That the Straits be opened for the 
passage of naval craft of all Black Sea 
powers; 

3. That the Straits be closed to naval 
craft of all non-Black Sea powers, with 
the exception of especially agreed up- 
on cases; 

4. That the establishment of a regime 
for the Straits, which are the only sea 
route leading to and from the Black 
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Sea, be within the competence of Tur- 
key and other Black Sea powers; 

5. That the Soviet Union and Tur- 
key, as the powers most interested and 
best capable of insuring the freedom 
of commercial navigation and security 
in the Straits, should together organ’ze 
the defense of the Straits so as to pre- 
vent other powers from using them 
against the interests of the Black Sea 
powers. 

The Turkish government gave an in- 
definite answer to the Soviet proposals, 
but indicated opposition to the last 
points. 

In connection with the Soviet pro- 
posal, it must be borne in mind that 
the Black Sea is within one of the most 
important and heavily populated areas, 
and is a closed sea which historically 
has posed great problems to Russia in 
relation to the defense of the entire 
area; and secondly, that the Soviet 
Union could not leave the Straits con- 
trolling the entry into this area in the 
hands of other powers who might be 
unfriendly to her. History has proved 
that Turkey itself is unable to defend 
the Straits, and the refusal to have the 
Soviet Union do so means actually to 
transfer the defense and control of the 
Straits into the hands of third powers. 
The injustice of that is quite obvious. 

To this we might add another histori- 
cal fact. Three times in the past, in 
1799, 1805 and 1833, Turkey actually 
signed treaties with Russia for the 
joint defense of the Straits. Each time 
the Turkish government, under the in- 
fluence of England and France, who 
sought to bar Russian vessels from the 
Mediterranean, was forced to break 
these treaties. A treaty which promised 
an adequate solution of the Straits 
problem in 1921 was also nullifled by 
Turkey. 

Incidentally, true independence of 
Turkey would be facilitated by the kind 
of agreement the Soviet Union pro- 
poses for it would free Turkish foreign 
policy from the influence of foreign 
anti-Soviet intrigues which do not pro- 
mote the interests of Turkey. Whether 
Turkey, since it has become the tool 
of the Truman Doctrine, will now con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem 
is one of the key questions in interna- 
tional relations. 


On Latvian Arrivals 


Question: Why are Latvians coming 
into Boston? Why are they afraid of 
the Soviets, and not at home helping 
to reconstruct their native lard? 
M. R. H., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Answer: The Latvians who have re- 
cently been coming to this country are 
from the camps for displaced persons, 





mostly in charge of the British with 
some American authorities. The Soviet 
Union has complained repeatedly that 
in these camps the British authorities 
permit organized campaigns against 
the Soviet Union by pro-fascist el>- 
ments, with the result that many cf 
them are intimidated and renounce 
their homeland and agree to emigrate 
to the United States. 

Among the Latvians coming here, 
there are, no doubt, people who be- 
cause of their former fascist activities 
have reason to prefer not to go back 
to their liberated country and ero 
quite willing to escape to the United 
States. 


On Japanese War Prisoners 


Question: Is there any truth to the 
charge that Japanese war prisoners 
are being held as “slave labor” by the 
Russians in Manchuria, and if so, hou 
is this to be explained? H. K., Covina, 
Cal. 


Ansyer: Prisoners of war in the 
USSR are, of course, not held as “slave 
labor.” The Soviet Union adheres 
strictly to the Convention concerning 
prisoners of war. The Soviet Union 
has been repatriating Japanese prison- 
ers of war in accordance with the 
agreement made between the USSR 
and the Staff of American occupation 
forces in Japan. All but a small num- 
ber of prisoners of war have already 
been repatriated, and the remainder 
are in the process of being returned 
to Japan. 

There may, of course, be some 
prisoners of war who have been found 
guilty of criminal offenses and are 
being detained because of that, but 
such cases are numerically few. 


On the Bear Symbol 


Question: I would like to know why 
the bear is used as a Russian symbol. 
B.P.C., Montague, California 


Answer: Neither the Soviet Union 
nor the old Russian state ever adopted 
the bear as a symbol of Russia. How- 
ever, there have been many references 
in which the image of the bear was 
allegorically connected with Russia. 
This goes way back, and you will find 
references in Shakespeare: “What man 
dare, O dare; Approach thou like the 
rugged Russian bear” (Act 3, Scene 4 
Macbeth). 

The disappointment of the British 
jingoists, who found the stamina of 
Russia rather difficult to take, was 
given expression in the work of Kip- 
ling. In his “Truce of the Bear,” we 
find the following: “Make ye no truce 
wit’: Adam-Zad, the bear that walks 
like a man.” 
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ATOMIC ENERGY TO BUILD, 0OR— 


(Continued from page 13) 


of power in the post-war world, is clearly 
discernible.” (pp. 134-135) 

Testimony to the haste has recently 
been given by one of the scientists who 
took part in the design and fabrication of 
these first bombs at Los Alamos labora- 
tory. Professor Philip Morrison, nuclear 
physicist, now at Cornell University, re- 
views the American edition of Blackett’s 
book in Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, February, 1949. Mentioning Black- 
ett’s “fascinating, though admittedly con- 
jectural digression on the dropping of 
the first bomb,” and noting his explana- 
tion, Morrison adds: 


While the matter is complex, he is cogent. I 
can testify personally that a date near August 
tenth was a mysterious final date which we, 
who had the daily technical task of readying 
the bomb, had to meet at whatever cost in 
risk or money or good development policy. 
That is hard to explain except by Blackett’s 
thesis, for the tenth was about the date on 
which the Russians had agreed to enter the 
war. The question of motive is not, of course, 
finally answered by any such observations. 


Peace the Main Problem 


However decisive or conjectural were 
the considerations affecting our use of 
the bomb, the fact seems clear that its 
possession by us has tempted our gov- 
ernmental officials to avail themselves of 
its influence on public opinion to win 
support for armaments, while using it in 
diplomacy as a challenge to Russia in 


AN @PEN LETTER TO 
(Continued from page 3) 


... were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a govern- 
ment without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I 
should not hesitate to prefer the lat- 
rr 


But how, you might naturally ask, 
did Jefferson propose to deal with 
false and heretical doctrine? How is 
the nation to keep from being “duped” 
by propaganda? In 1814 he wrote con- 
cerning a recent book which appa- 
rently was causing much distress in 
American minds. If the book, he ex- 
horted, “be false in its facts, disprove 
them; if false in its reasoning, refute 
it. But for God’s sake, let us freely 
hear both sides.” That Jefferson could 
sanction no “suppression” of objection- 
able doctrine is clear from his letter 
to Paine in 1792: “Reformation is more 
practical by operating on the mind 
than on the body of man.” 

Now let us see how Jefferson’s con- 
viction has fared throughout Ameri- 
can history. For our authority we will 
turn to the highest judicial body in 
the land, the Supreme Court. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
one of the most profound of our recent 
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our cold war. Perhaps Professor Black- 
ett’s most important conclusion is given 
in a sentence which is almost a casual 
ending of a paragraph on sanctions and 
the impossibility of imposing them on a 
great nation without precipitating a 
major war. After all, “The problem of 
maintaining peace in the world, thcugh 
made more urgent by the invention of 
atomic bombs, has not _ essentially 
changed its character.” (pp. 93-94) 

Thus this highly competent, techni al 
analysis of military consequences, wh:ch 
negates the basis for Anglo-American 
policy, brings us back to the urgent task 
of insuring lasting peace between the 
two great powers, our nation and the 
USSR. Hysteria engendered over the 
danger to us from future use of the 
bomb must no longer be used as our 
iron curtain to conceal from ourselves 
the danger not from the bomb but from 
our government’s unwillingness to listen 
to Russia’s suggestions for general dis- 
armament and for assured peace. 
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political philosophers, touched this 
question in 1919 in the famous case, 
Abrams v. United States. Justice Hol- 
mes was convinced that “the best test 
of truth is the power of the thought 
to get itself accepted in the competi- 
tion of the market” of ideas. Then he 
made this most significant observation: 


I think that we should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check 
the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught with 
death, unless...an immediate 
check is required to save the country. 


Again, in 1943, the issue of freedom 
of speech was before the Court in 
West Virginia Bd. of Ed. v. Barnette. 
Mr. Barnette’s children, members of 
the Jehovah Witness faith, had actually 
refused during time of war to salute 
the flag and give the “Oath to the 
Flag,” a ceremony required in the 
West Virginia schools! Here was (or 
seemed to be) as clear-cut a case of 
“un-Americanism” as one could ask 
for. What was the Court’s decision? 
Read it carefully, for herein lies the 
real “meaning” of free speech in Amer- 
ica: (Continued on next page) 
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... freedom to differ [in our 
speech and opinions] is not limited 
to things that do not matter much. 
That would be a mere shadow of 
freedom. The test of [freedom’s] 
substance is the right to differ as to 
things that touch the heart of the 
existing order. 

If there is any fixed star in our 
constitutional constellation it is that 
no official, high or petty, can pres- 
cribe what shall be orthodox in poli- 
tics, naticnalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion or force citizens 
to confess by word or deed their 
faith therein. If there are any cir- 
cumstances which permit an excep- 
tion, they do not now occur to us. 


These references from “loyal” 
Americans could be multiplied a hun- 
dred-fold. But many thousands—even 
millions—of Americans today do not 
(or do not seem) to agree with Jef- 
ferson and the Supreme Court. Like 
yourself, they would suppress all dis- 
sent from the official or “orthodox” 
American policy in foreign and domes- 
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(Continued from page 11) 


They have faith in us. They believe 
we want more than trousers and shoes. 
They believe we want to carry still 
further, and in peace, the ideals of de- 
mocracy on which our civilization was 
founded in its time, and which we fought 
a revolution and a civil war to maintain. 
They do not believe our government un- 
derstands the true will of the people. 
They think we should work harder to 
make it understand. 

This is curious, because in this coun- 
try, certain of those who would drive us 


tic affairs. Perhaps these people are 
right. I personally do not think so. 
Furthermore, I believe if you will 
think the matter through you will not 
think so either. 

And while you are perusing this 
vital question, reflect upon this final 
word from Thomas Jefferson, who ex- 
horted men everywhere to give their 
thoughts, their ambitions, their best 
efforts to a “crusade” which is really 
Democratic: 


Preach, my dear Sir, a crusade 
against ignorance; establish and im- 
prove the law for educating the 
common people. Let our countrymen 
know that the people alone can pro- 
tect us against these evils. . 


(Author’s italics throughout all quo- 
tations.) 

Yours for a better understanding 
and appreciation of the fundamental 
truths of American Democracy. 

CECIL V. CRABB, JR. 
Belhaven College 


to war against the Soviet Union try to 
persuade us that the Soviet Government 
does not understand the true will of its 
people. ... Did we elect men and women 
to govern us who really believe that the 
majority of the Soviet people are eager 
to move backward from a socialist de- 
mocracy to a capitalist democracy—are 
eager to be “liberated” in the insane mor- 
tality of war? It is an odd and tragic 
belief. In my visits to the Soviet Union 
since 1934 I have found no tacts to sup- 
port it. The life I observe and s! ace with 
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Soviet people during these visits gives me 
to believe one clear thing about them— 
one fact above all others. It is the fact 
of the wholeness of the individual in 
himself, and the identification of this self 
with government. Men and women and 
even children feel they are the govern- 
ment. They affirm it. They grumble about 
it very humanly when they think they 
work too hard for it. But they accept its 
authority, not because they dare not re- 
fuse, but because they are learning that 
it is necessary to the satisfaction of their 
needs. It is futile to hope to separate 
them from it. They love it. 

Such things can be seen as well as‘ felt. 
They show in the expression of a face, 
the tone of a voice, the sound of laughter, 
the look of an audience, the steps of a 
child. You feel them in just being with 
people. They are not easily concealed. 

On New Year’s eve in Moscow the 
people were bursting with them! It was 
the beginning of their winter holiday. 
They danced in throngs around great 
trees that shone out in pyramids of flow- 
ering light from the squares of the city. 
On New Year’s day they came back with 
their children, to fill their arms with as 
many toys from the trees as they could 
carry and their mouths with the sweet- 
meats and fruits that were piled up in 
the little booths which lined the squares. 

I went to an extremely gay and late 
party on New Year’s eve as a guest of 
the Artists’ and Writers’ Club. Our first 
toast at midnight—by no means our first 
drink—was to the New Year. The next 
was to friendship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, with glasses 
raised to me in celebration of it. I re- 
plied with a toast in bad Russian and 
worse English. I blush to think of it, but 
they were charming and brilliant people, 
and very kind. 

® 


And so, my dear Nina Popova, and all 
my friends in the Soviet Women’s Anti- 
Fascist Committee of which you are presi- 
dent, thank you again for my thrilling 
visit—for the brave people of Moscow, 
of Leningrad, of Stalingrad. Thank you 
for your dancers and your music, and for 
New Year’s Eve. 

The friendship that grows from work 
well done together, by you in the Soviet 
Union, by the valiant women of the Com- 
mittee of Women of the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship in the 
United States, and by the millions of 
women everywhere who are joined with 
us in the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation, bears nourishing fruit. 

I came back to the dear people of my 
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own great country refreshed and encour- 
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iy life worthy of the dignity of mankind— 
a life we want to live as all good people 
do—at peace with one another and our- 
selves. 
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WORD OF HONOR 


(Continued from page 24) 


I scratched my head. “I guess that’s 
right. No getting round it. I can’t even 
release you from standing guard. Need 
a soldier for that. Your superior of- 
ficer.” 

Then I thought the only thing to do 
was to hurry and find that kind of 
soldier. “Wait a second,” I said, and 
ran to the gates. They were not closed 
yet, the watchman was still making his 
round in the far corner of the park 
and ringing his bell. 

I stood at the gates watching for some 
sort of soldier to pass by, a lieutenant, 
or even a private. But not a single sol- 
dier of any variety appeared on the 
sidewalks. On the other side of the 
street I caught a glimpse of a group of 
long, dark overcoats. I thought they 
might be navy men, ran across the 
road, but they were technical school 
students. Another overcoat belonged to 
a tall railroader—no good to me. 

I was just ready to give up and go 
back when over at the car stop on 
the corner I saw a khaki officer’s cap 
with a blue cavalry band. I was de- 
lighted and rushed over to the stop, 
but just before I made it a car came 
up, and the cavalryman, a young 
major, started to squeeze aboard along 
with the rest of the waiting crowd. 

Breathless, I ran up to him and 
grabbed him by the arm. “Comrade 
Major! I cried. “Wait a second! Com- 
rade Major!” 

Startled he swung around. “What 
do you want?” he demanded. 

“Well,” I said hurriedly. “There’s a 
kid standing guard over there in the 
park near the watchman’s house. He 
can’t go home. He gave his word of 
honor. He’s just a kid, he’s crying. .. .” 

The officer looked at me as if I’d 
gone nuts. “What’s that got to do with 
me?” he demanded. At that moment 
his car left, and he looked at me 
furiously. 

But when I explained the situation a 
little more clearly, he grinned under- 
standingly. ‘ 

“Let’s go. Why didn’t you say that 
right away?” he said. 

When we reached the park the 
watchman was just locking the gates. 
I begged him to wait a couple of 
minutes, told him there was a child 
inside, and the major and I hurried 
along till we located the white shelter 
in the darkness.‘The kid was standing 
in the selfsame spot, and was sobbing 
again but very quietly. I called to him. 
He stopped crying, broke into a smile. 

“Well, look,” I said, “I brought you 
an officer.” 

The boy looked him over, then 
straightened up to his full forty-odd 
inches. 

“Comrade sentry,” said the officer, 
“what’s your rank?” 

“I’m sergeant,” said the youngster. 

“Comrade Sergeant, I order you to 
leave your post.” 
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The boy thought a moment, sniffled, 
then asked: “And what’s your rank? 
I can’t see how many bars you’ve got 
in the dark.” 

“I’m a major,” the officer replied. 





make a first class soldier all right. So 
long.” 

The youngster stammered something 
and then he said, “So long” too and 
the major waved to both of us, and 
seeing the car just leaving again, 
raced over to the stop. 

I said goodbye to the boy and shook 
his hand. 

“Maybe I’d better go home with you, 
hadn’t I?” I asked. 





Then the kid lifted his hand to the 
peak of his cap. 

“Yes sir, Comrade Major, I’m ordered 
to leave my post.” He said it in such a 
ringing voice and so smartly that we 
both exploded in laughter. And the kid, 
relieved and happy now, started laugh- 
ing too. 

The three of us found we were locked 
in’ and had to wait till the watchman 
returned with his key. 

The major shook the boy’s hand. 

“Bravo, Comrade Sergeant. You’d 


“No, I live right near here. I’m not 
scared,” he answered. 

I looked at his little face ‘and 
thought that there really was nothing 
could scare him. A kid with a will 
like that and such a strong sense of 
honor wouldn’t fear the darkness or 
hooligans or even worse things. I 
shook his hand again heartily and 
thought, whatever he is when he grows 
up, he’ll be a real person. And I was 
happy I knew him. 

(Translated by Amy Schechter) 
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